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POMEGRANATE   SEED. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Oh !  how  nigh 
Was  night  to  their  fair  morning !  " 

In  the  cave  the  green  water  was  rising  dark 
and  cold,  higher  and  ever  higher.  It  had 
risen  above  the  opening,  so  »that  the  wind 
could  no  longer  enter,  screaming  as  it  came, 
and  a  horrible  darkness  gathered  thick 
around  the  lad  and  the  girl,  and  as  they 
retreated  further  and  further  upward,  the 
wicked  sea  crept  after  them,  and  the  noise 
and  thunder  of  its  waves  outside  became 
nlore  and  more  deadened,  and  the  air  grew 
ever  thicker  and  darker ;  and  Tony  felt  the 
cold  tide  about  his  feet  first,  and  then  his 
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knees,  as  lie  groped  his  way  unsteadily  over 
the  uneven  floor  of  the  cave,  carrying  the 
half-fainting  Desiree  till  his  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  rising  up  of  a  solid  wall  of 
rock  in  front  of  him,  and  despair  began  to 
creep  numbly  about  his  brave  young  heart. 

He  had  never  penetrated  so  far  up  the 
cave  before.  It  was  high  over  head  still, 
but  now  getting  very  narrow,  and  still  the 
stealthy  advancing  water  gained  upon  them, 
and  there  seemed  no  escape  from  it. 

By  degrees,  as  his  eyes  grew  more  used  to 
the  gross  darkness,  he  began  to  perceive 
above  the  wall  of  rock  a  faint,  dull,  glimmer- 
ing light,  a  mere  fine  thread  of  light,  so 
narrow  was  it,  and  so  faintly  visible,  as  if  it 
were  a  great  way  off".  His  heart  sank  as  he 
began  to  think  how  far  ofl"  it  must  be. 
He  could  never  scale  the  smooth  rock 
which  now  barred  their  further  progress 
had  he  been  alone,  much  less  ham23ered  by 
his  poor  little  companion,  who  was  only 
half  conscious,  and  unable  to  stand  alone. 
Full  of  bitter  reflections  on  the  hopelessness 
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of  their  plight,  the  boy  leaned  his  back 
against  the  rock,  bravely  holding  up  Desiree 
in  his  aching  arms  above  the  stealthy  rising 
tide,  wondering  with  a  sort  of  forlorn 
j)atience  how  long  it  would  be  before  they 
were  both  overwhelmed.  His  senses  seemed 
growing  dull;  a  strange  stupidity  was  stealing 
over  him.  Suddenly  the  power  of  the  water, 
now  above  his  waist,  caused  him  to  sway 
gently  to  one  side,  and  awoke  him  from  his 
dangerous  apathy.  "  Desiree,"  he  murmured 
urgently,  "  for  the  love  of  God  rouse  your- 
self, dear,  and  feel  if  there  is  any  ledge  up 
there  I  could  lift  you  to." 

He  raised  her  higher  in  his  arms  as  he 
spoke.  "  Be  quick  !  "  he  muttered  ;  "  I  can't 
hold  you  long  like  this."  His  voice  was 
halting,  and  broke  off  with  a  sigh  of  fatigue 
and  discouragement. 

Her  small  brown  hands  wandered  with 
mechanical  obedience  over  the  cold  surface 
ot  the  wall  of  rock  in  vain. 

"  Put  me  down,  dear  Tony,"  she  said 
softly    and     hopelessly.        "  There     is     no 
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ledge,  and  I  am  wasting  your  strength  for 
nothing." 

"  Stand  on  my  shoulders  and  try  again," 
he  urged. 

She  obeyed  in  silence,  and  he  moved 
slowly  and  cautiously,  first  to  the  right,  and 
then  back  again  towards  the  left. 

'* Stop,"  she  whispered  all  at  once ;  "I 
have  found  a  ledge." 

He  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief.  ''Get 
up,  Desiree,"  he  muttered  earnestly.  "  Don't 
lose  time,  dear ;  make  haste." 

He  clasped  her  two  little  feet,  and  lifted 
her  bravely  as  high  as  his  arms  could  reach. 
With  a  scramble  she  gained  the  higher  shelf, 
and  leaned  down  joyfully  towards  him. 

"  Oh,  come  up  !  "  she  gasped  ;  "  it  is  the 
beginning  of  another  cave,  Tony.  Give  me 
your  hand." 

"Lie  down  first." 

She  obeyed  docilely,  and  Tony,  with  the 
water  now  almost  at  his  chest,  with  the  help 
she  gave  him,  clambered  up  beside  her. 

They  were  in  an  inner  and  smaller  cavern, 
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and  the  distant  streak  of  light  seemed  a  shade 
broader  to  their  peering  eyes.  The  ground 
sloped  upward  in  a  steep  ascent.  They  were 
safe.  The  bitter  tide  could  no  longer  reach 
them. 

They  stood  close  together,  hand  clasped 
in  hand,  scarcely  able  as  yet  to  realize  their 
deliverance  from  the  hungry,  gurgling  water 
below  them,  lapping  discontentedly  against 
the  rock  they  had  scaled.  Alas  !  they  were 
comparatively  safe ;  but  weary  hours  must 
elapse  ere  they  could  be  released  from  their 
prison.  There  was  need  for  patience  and 
endurance  on  their  part  almost  beyond 
their  strength. 

The  group  on  the  headland  above  them 
had  melted  away  in  hopeless  despondency, 
driven  thence  by  the  blinding  rain  and  the 
force  of  the  gale.  Lesbia  was  abandoned  to 
despair  as  she  restlessly  roamed  the  spacious 
rooms  of  Castle  Blake,  every  gust  of  wind 
s1:abbing  her  like  a  knife.  She  was  half 
delirious  with  grief  and  self-reproach.  Why 
had  she  not  warned  her  two  heedless  com- 
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panions  of  the  danger  she  might  have 
foreseen  of  the  high  spring  tide  being  driven 
in  upon  the  cove  with  tenfold  violence 
and  rapidity  before  the  screaming  wind '? 
Her  enforced  inaction  was  killing  her,  yet 
there  was  nothing  she  could  do  to  help  those 
two.  Help !  she  shuddered ;  are  not  they 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  help  ? 

There  was  only  one  solitary  figure  left  on 
the  point.  Heedless  of  the  storm,  it  sat 
crouched  under  the  lee  of  a  small  tuft  of 
bushes  and  coarse  grass,  staring  out,  dry 
eyed,  at  the  wild  waste  of  waters  lashed  to 
an  awful  rage,  beneath  the  stinging  westerly 
gale. 

The  driving  rain,  the  fine  scudding  spray 
mist,  beat  against  Countess  Helen  Staroska's 
dark  shrouded  head,  the  violent  wind 
clutched  and  shook  her,  till  she  was  fain  to 
cling  to  the  coarse  grass  tufts  for  support 
against  it.  Her  dark  hair,  heavy  with 
moisture,  flew  loose  and  dishevelled  about 
her ;  but  she  took  no  heed  to  it.  Her 
clothes  had  lono-  since  been  saturated  ;  she 
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was  chilled  to  the  bone,  but  she  was  pro- 
foundly unconscious  of  cold  or  wet  or  any- 
physical  ache.    Her  soul  was  in  agony,  and  it 
was  clear.     No  merciful  faintness  of  body  or 
spirit  benumbed  her  faculties.    She  drank  the 
bitterness   of    the    hour,    so    incomparably 
beyond  the  bitterness  of  death  itself,  to  the 
dregs,  with  wide  burning  eyes  that  looked  out 
painfully  awake   over  the  ghastly  fields  of 
foam  before  them.    She  was  suffering  horribly 
with   every  nerve,    suffering  dumbly.     Her 
whole  being  was  in  revolt  against  the  terrible, 
unnecessary  cruelty  of  which  she  was   the 
victim.     She  saw  in  imagination  the  little 
tender  body  of  Desiree  tossed  amongst  the 
sharp    ravening   fangs    of  the   rocks   down 
below,  by  the  cruel  sea,  till  life  and  the  very 
semblance  of  humanity  were  beaten  out  of 
it,  in  the  devil's  sport  of  the  furious  waves. 
She  rebelled  with  bitter  passion  against  the 
inexorable  forces  of  nature,  so  unmerciful,  so 
insensate,  so  malignant.     Her  cry  went  up, 
concentered,  intense,  terrible,  unsubmissive, 
flung  in  wild  defiance  in  the  face  of  nature 
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and  nature's  God.  Who  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  this  barbarity  that  had  been 
permitted  ?  What  sort  of  a  God  was  it  that 
suffered  such  martyrdoms.  To  what  end  were 
they  sanctioned  ?  Had  this  sudden  ruin  of 
her  heart's  best  happiness,  that  had  fallen  on 
her  unawares,  been  sent  in  wrath  ?  Was  it  a 
judgment  on  her,  swift,  terrible,  complete, 
for  having  taken  back  temporarily,  for 
Desiree's  sake,  her  hand  from  the  cause  of 
the  people  ?  She  reviewed  sadly  the  last 
few  peaceful  years.  Alas  !  alas  !  w^hat  had 
Helen  Staroska  to  do  with  peace  ?  Ah  !  cold 
heart  and  hard.  Was  it  to  awaken  thee  from 
thy  selfish  dream  of  happiness  that  thy  child, 
the  core  of  thy  being,  was  thus  snatched 
away  ?  The  despair  in  her  great  luminous 
eyes  grew  more  ineffably  mournful,  as  the 
minutes  lengthened  into  hours,  and  the  lonely 
watcher  cried  in  her  anguish  for  forgiveness 
from  all  those  who  suffered  persecution.  If 
in  her  motherhood  she  had  forgotten  them, 
by  the  crucifixion  of  that  motherhood  they 
were  being  terribly  avenged. 
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The  slow  hours  dragged  themselves  out  ; 
the  great  storm  raged  on,  and  gradually 
raved  itself  to  an  end.  In  time  the  moon 
rose  coyly,  and  showed  at  fitful  intervals 
between  the  driving  clouds.  The  tide  had 
turned,  and  was  thundering  outwards,  back 
over  the  beaten  shingle,  as  but  now  it  had 
thundered  in. 

The  people  came  out  from  their  cabins 
again  and  went  searching,  searching  in  sus- 
pense and  pity  for  the  bodies  they  feared, 
yet  hoped  to  find.  And  Helen  Staroska,  with 
a  swift  gesture,  drew  her  cloak  closer  round 
her  tall  figure,  and,  adjusting  the  hood  over 
her  tangled  hair,  hiding  a  little  her  haggard 
face,  rose  and  went  with  them,  no  one  daring 
to  speak  to  her  in  the  solitude  and  majesty 
of  her  woe. 

They  went  by  twos  and  threes  over  the 
wet  shingle,  looking  everywhere  heed  fully, 
assiduously,  and  still  the  tall  figure,  solitary 
and  erect,  went  before  them,  yielding  to 
none  the  precedence  grief  such  as  hers  gave 
her  as  of  risfht. 
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Suddenly  a  cry,  faint  and  fluttering,  fell 
from  above  on  their  startled  ears,  and 
looking  up  they  could  see  a  piteous,  childish 
little  figure  mistily  outlined  against  the 
dark  mouth  of  the  smugglers'  cave.  As 
she  called  to  them,  Desiree  reached  out 
weak  and  wavering  hands  towards  her 
mother  below. 

With  a  sharp  answering  cry,  like  that  of 
a  bird  to  her  young,  Helen  sprang,  light 
and  sure-footed  as  a  chamois,  up  the  rugged 
rock,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  seekers  on  the 
beach  gathered  the  young  girl  to  her  breast, 
with  no  articulate  words,  only  that  little 
smothered  cry  of  ecstasy,  uttered  in  the 
keen,  unhoped-for  rapture  of  relief  from  the 
terrible  anguish  of  fear  and  waiting  she  had 
endured. 

Desiree  moved  first  from  that  long  em- 
brace. She  looked  wistfully  at  her  mother. 
"  Tony,"  she  murmured  urgently.  ^'  Come 
to  him." 

And  clinging  to  the  hand  of  this  recovered, 
this  precious  mother,  to  whose  arms  she  had 
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been  given  back  from  out  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  she  groped  her  way,  stumbliDg,  half 
falling,  struggling  onwards,  all  unconscious 
of  everything  but  that  she  once  more  clasped 
that  best-beloved  hand  in  her  slender,  quiver- 
ing fingers,  and  that  she  was  bringing  the  help 
to  Tony  he  so  much  needed  ;  for  Tony  had 
succumbed  to  the  horrors  of  their  captivity, 
and  lay  insensible  in  the  further  cave. 

As  they  stopped  before  the  great  barrier, 
down  which  Desiree,  in  the  energy  of  an 
awakened  hope,  had  dropped  herself,  the 
young  girl  turned  her  large  wistful  eyes, 
swimming  in  tears,  upon  her  mother. 

"  He  is  there,"  she  murmured,  pointing 
upwards,  and  wringing  her  hands  anxiously. 
"  He  has  fainted  at  last.  He  made  me 
take  his  coat ;  he  sacrificed  himself  for  me. 
Tony,  Tony,  I  am  coming  back  to  you. 
Lift  me  up.  He  must  not  wake  and  find 
me  gone." 

Voices  were  heard  behind  them  now. 
Strong  men  were  coming,  filled  with  pity 
and    curiosity    as    they,    too,    groped   and 
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stumbled  on  their  way,  guided  by  the  sound 
of  Desiree's  young  broken  tones. 

"  Is  it  Masther  Tony  that's  up  there  ?  " 
they  cried.  "  Ah,  thin,  be  aisy,  honey,  and 
we'll  bring  him  out  this  minit,  we  will" 

They  scaled  the  steep  rock  after  the  young 
girl,  and  found  the  lad  to  all  appearance  life- 
less, lying  cold  and  white  in  his  drenched 
clothes,  his  fair  curly  hair  matted  over  his 
pale  forehead,  his  bold  laughter-loving  eyes 
closed  in  heavy  unconsciousness.  They  took 
him  up  gently.  How  brave  and  comely  he 
looked  as  they  bore  him  out  carefully,  his 
little  Lady  of  the  Fiddle  close  beside  him  all 
the  way,  holding  the  hand  that  hung  down 
limp  and  chill,  the  right  hand  that  had  been 
so  strong  to  save  her  from  the  black  rising 
waters  ! 

The  way  seemed  long  and  toilsome,  but 
Desiree  declined  being  carried.  She  would 
not  give  up  her  place  beside  Tony — Tony 
who  could  see  and  feel  her  presence  no  longer. 
Where  the  ways  to  Castle  Blake  and  the 
Cliff  Cottage  divided,  the  bearers  halted  half 
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instinctively,  and  cast  pitying  glances  at  the 
slight,  forlorn  figure  and  sweet,  anxious  face 
of  Masther  Tony's  little  sweetheart. 

Her  lips  quivered  as  she  looked  with  mute 
appeal  in  the  faces  round  her.  A  shudder- 
ing sigh  burst  from  her.  She  laid  her  head 
on  her  mother's  shoulder  wearily.  "  Take 
me  home,  little  mother,"  she  faltered  ;  "  ah  ! 
take  me  home.     He  is  dead,  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  The  saints  forbid,  mavourneen,"  cried 
the  oldest  of  the  men  comfortingly.  "  'Tis 
but  a  bit  of  a  swound.  Plaze  God,  we'll 
have  the  young  masther  on  his  legs  come 
to-morrow,  none  the  worse  for  this." 

Desiree  smiled  faintly,  'but  made  no 
answer.  She,  too,  was  at  the  end  of  her 
forces.  Her  clinging  arms  relaxed  their  ner- 
vous tension  about  Countess  Helen's  neck  ; 
her  fringed  eyelids  dropped  upon  her  poor 
pale  cheeks ;  and  one  of  the  rough-looking 
patriarchs  of  the  village  lifted  her  easily,  and 
bore  her  homewards  like  an  infant. 

At  the  door  of  the  Cottage  he  surrendered 
her   to   Countess  Helen    and    her    servants. 
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"  Ye'U  not  forget  it  was  Masther  Tony  as 
saved  her  for  ye,"  he  said,  graciously  accept- 
ing the  gratuity  pressed  upon  him. 

"  No,"  answered  Helen  dreamily,  "  I 
shall  not  forget ;  "  and  she  turned  into  the 
house  to  tend  and  soothe  her  little  frail 
slight  blossom,  and  caress  it  back  to  life  and 
love  again. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  on  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time, 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death." 

The  next  day,  however,  was  far  from  seeing 
Tony  Blake  upon  his  legs  again.  The  chill 
of  the  water,  in  which  he  had  stood  breast 
deep,  the  tension  of  his  nerves,  the  fatigue, 
the  anxiety  and  exposure  of  those  terrible 
tedious  hours  in  the  cave,  had  proved  too 
much  for  him  ;  and  whilst  the  slight,  pale, 
fragile  Desiree  Barrington  suffered  but  little 
afterwards,  the  big,  large-limbed  Tony  was 
laid  low  with  rheumatic  fever. 

The  young  girl's  distress  was  immeasur- 
able.    "It  is  for  me  he  is  suffering,  for  me," 
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she  reiterated  mournfully.  "  Oh,  Madam 
Blake,  forgive  me  !  It  was  because  I 
was  little  and  helpless  that  he  held  me  up 
for  so  long  in  his  arms  above  the  water  ; 
and  even  when  we  had  reached  the  higher 
cave,  he  made  me  keep  on  the  coat  I  had 
been  keeping  dry  for  him."  The  poor 
child's  grief  was  genuine,  and  Mrs.  Blake 
was  touched  by  it.  "  He  used  to  like  me  to 
play  to  him  sometimes,"  she  would  plead 
gently  ;  ^^  let  me  go  and  play  to  him  again, 
as  sooD  as  ever  he  can  bear  it.  Do,  pray, 
let  me  do  something  to  show  him  I  am  not 
ungrateful." 

Madam  Blake  looked  thoughtfully  into 
the  small  imploring  face.  Desiree's  great 
lustrous  eyes  sought  hers  frankly.  After  all, 
she  was  but  a  child.  There  was  no  self- 
consciousness  about  her  ;  but  Tony's  delirium 
had  opened  his  aunt's  eyes  to  the  state  of 
his  feelings  with  regard  to  this  little  foreign - 
bred  girl,  and  Mrs.  Blake  had  had  but  too 
much  reason  to  dread  foreign  marriages 
amongst  her  husband's  family. 
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She  recoiled,  too,  instinctively  from  the 
idea  of  being  connected  with  Barrington, 
and  she  had  a  vague  distrust  of  the  girl's 
Polish  mother.  There  seemed  an  indefinable 
barrier  between  Countess  Helen  and  herself, 
the  natural  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
woman  who  had  lived  her  life,  sheltered  by 
the  conventionalities,  the  happy,  fortunate 
conventionalities  of  home,  and  the  other  who 
had  stepped  beyond  them,  who  had  thought, 
and  loved,  and  suffered,  and  endured  many 
thinofs    with  humiliation    and  bitter  disen- 

o 

chantment,  in  the  hurly-burly  outside.  Was 
it  well  to  foster  this  unlucky  attachment  of 
Tony's  ?  yet  how  withstand  his  ceaseless  cry 
for  Desiree  ?  For  Tony  was  always  wearying 
for  Desiree. 

"  Not  you,  Lesbia  dear,"  he  said  rest- 
lessly ;  "I  want  to  see  Desiree,  to  make 
sure  she  is  well.  It  is  Desiree  I  want — 
Desiree  and  her  fiddle." 

Mrs.  Blake  had  temporized  till  she  could 
do  so  no  longer.  Tony  was  no  longer  de- 
lirious, and  must  be  treated  as  a  reasonable 
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person.  Either  he  must  be  allowed  to  see 
the  young  girl,  or  he  must  be  given  satis- 
factory reasons  why  he  should  not ;  and  were 
there  reasons  which  Tony  would  consider 
satisfactory  ? 

His  aunt  feared  not,  and  meanwhile  the 
doctor  said  he  was  not  to  be  irritated  in 
any  way. 

"  Aunt  Molly,"  he  urged,  ^'  send  and  ask 
Countess  Helen  to  let  Desiree  come  and  see 
me.     She  will  not  refuse,  I  feel  sure." 

Mrs.  Blake  stepped  to  the  door  of  the 
room  and  looked  out.  A  small  figure  was 
sitting  curled  up  on  the  window-seat  in 
the  corridor  outside,  gazing  out  at  the  wide 
tumbling  seas  beyond  with  sorrowful,  wist- 
ful eyes.  At  the  sound  of  the  opening 
door,  the  little  lithe  shape  rose  up,  and  ap- 
proached the  grave-faced  lady  in  the  door- 
way, carrying  the  brown  violin  in  its  embrace. 

"Is  he  better  ?  May  I  see  him  ?  "  Desiree 
asked  anxiously. 

"  Come  in,  child.  Tony  is  asking  for 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Blake,  gently. 
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Desiree  glided  softly  after  the  upright, 
dignified  figure  iuto  the  sick  room,  a  world 
of  pity  in  her  luminous  eyes,  a  thrill  of 
sympathy,  true  and  tender,  in  her  changing 
voice,  as  she  came  to  Tony's  side,  and  laid 
her  small,  fluttering  hand  in  his. 

' '  Poor  Tony ! "  she  murmured,  with  ineffable 
gentleness  ;  "  it  was  saving  me  that  has  made 
you  so  ill.  But  for  you  I  might  have  been 
here  instead  of  you — if,  indeed  " — dreamily 
— '^  I  were  here  at  all.  I  am  grateful, 
Tony ;  and  oh  !  so  sorry  you  have  had  to 
sufier  so  much.  Get  well,  Tony  dear,  for 
my  sake." 

He  caressed  the  slim,  little  hand  feebly ; 
a  singular  look  stole  into  his  face.  He 
spoke,  and  there  was  a  note  of  sadness  in 
his  voice.  "  Would  you  care,  Desiree,  if  I 
were  not  to  get  well  ? " 

She  turned  to  him  with  an  air  of  distress. 
"  But  you  will,  you  must  get  well.  Do  not 
talk  like  that ;  it  hurts  me.  You  don't 
know  how  it  hurts  me.  Dear  Tony,  I  could 
not  bear  it,  if  you  were  not  to  get  well." 
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Her  eyes  were  sufifused  with  tears.  They 
looked  afiectionately  into  his ;  but,  alas  1 
without  any  sign  of  that  shyness  that  should 
bespeak  the  nascent  passion  of  love  within 
her  did  it  exist. 

He  turned  his  longing  gaze  abruptly  away 
from  her  face,  unable  to  endure  its  pity. 
"  Play  to  me,  Desiree,  won't  you  ? "  he 
murmured  entreatingly. 

As  the  notes  of  the  violin  rose  and  fell 
softly  on  the  sympathetic  air,  a  resolution 
took  shape  in  Anthony  Blake's  heart,  born 
with  bitter  throes,  destined  to  be  bravely 
kept.  He  determined  to  lock  his  secret  in 
his  own  heart.  Desiree  was  not  for  him  ;  he 
recognized  this  sadly  enough,  but  unflinch- 
ingly. His  days  were  numbered.  He  would 
never  get  well  again,  he  felt,  spite  of  the 
persistent  cheerfulness  of  the  doctor.  Why 
trouble  this  rare  and  beautiful  being  with  the 
tale  of  his  hopeless  love  ?  It  had  aspirations 
that  soared  above  mere  love  and  happiness 
in  this  world ;  why  drag  it  downwards  to 
the  lower  level  of  a  commonplace  passion, 
he  thought  mournfully  ? 
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He  listened  abstractedly  to  the  wailing 
fiddle,  that  was  even  then  carrying  her  farther 
and  farther  from  him  and  his  love.  She 
stepped  softly  to  and  fro,  as  the  magic  of  the 
music  lifted  her  more  and  more  out  of  things 
present,  away  from  Tony,  out  into  a  great 
stream  flowing  broad  and  strong  beyond  his 
ken,  sweeping  her  irresistibly  onwards.  All 
the  subtle  harmonies,  the  harsh  yet  sweet 
discordances,  and  jarring  melodious  refrains 
spoke  to  him  in  a  tongue  he  could  not  under- 
stand, but  which  he  felt  in  his  heart's  core 
was  mysteriously  drawing  his  child -love  away 
from  him.  As  she  played,  a  dim  calm  stole 
into  his  soul.  He  perceived  many  things 
through  the  witchcraft  of  the  little  brown 
fiddle,  that  but  for  it  would  have  been  for 
ever  dark  to  him. 

His  intuitive  certainty  of  coming  death 
strengthened  in  him.  Never  again  would 
he  be  that  Anthony  Blake  whom  men  liked 
and  maids  looked  kindly  on.  That  gallant, 
light-hearted  lad,  had  even  now  faded  to  a 
sort  of  dream-like  memory  with  him.     The 
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forces  of  life  had  sunk  low  in  him.  He 
knew  they  would  never  revive  enough  to 
renew  the  old  Tony.  Those  hours  of  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wet  and  wearying  anxiety 
had  done  their  work  in  the  sanguine,  un- 
trustworthy Blake  constitution,  with  its  fatal 
taint  of  consumption,  the  legacy  of  English 
ancestors.  By-and-by,  the  violin  ceased  to 
discourse  its  weird  music.  The  childish  figure 
of  the  musician  stood  still,  trembling  a  little, 
like  the  strings  of  an  Eolian  harp,  over 
which  a  disturbing  wind  has  passed.  Desiree's 
slender  arms  had  fallen  languidly.  The 
rapt  ecstasy  of  her  theme  had  let  go  its 
hold  on  her.  She  awoke,  as  it  were,  from 
a  trance,  and  looked  vaguely,  but  with  a 
charmiug,  sympathetic  little  smile  at  her 
listener. 

"  Did  you  like  it  ?  "  she  asked  anxiously. 
"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  playing  too  long, 
and  tired  you.  Why  did  not  you  make 
me  stop  sooner,  Madam  ?  See,  he  is  quite 
wearied." 

Tony  smiled  faintly.  "  It  wasn't  the  music. 
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I  was  having  somethmg  out  with  myself. 
The  music  rather  helped  me  than  not." 

*'  Well,  I  am  going  now.  I  shall  come 
again  to-morrow,  if  Madam  will  let  me. 
I  come  up  every  day  to  know  how  you 
are,  Tony." 

"  Yes  ;  come,"  said  the  poor  lad,  eagerly. 
*'  Do  not  let  anything  stop  your  coming, 
Desiree.  Eemember,  I  can't  get  better  with- 
out your  fiddle  to  help  me." 

For  a  moment  her  slim,  long  fingered 
little  hand  lay  in  his  weak  clasp.  "Au 
revoir,"  she  murmured  gently,  the  -pity  in 
her  eyes  struggling  with  hope,  and  she 
slipped  noiselessly  from  the  room. 

She  was  gone,  and  Tony  lay  looking 
dreamily  at  the  space  between  him  and  the 
window,  where  but  now  she  had  been  moving 
softly  to  and  fro  in  rhythmic  sympathy  with 
her  music,  the  brown  fiddle  tucked  lovingly 
under  her  round  cleft  chin.  Madam  Blake 
had  followed  the  young  girl,  and  was  taking 
leave  of  her  in  the  passage  outside. 

''  You  must  come  again  some  time,  dear," 
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she  was  saying  rather  vaguely,  almost  as 
though  she  had  not  heard  the  promise 
exacted  and  given  for  the  morrow. 

"  Yes,"  said  Desiree,  absently. 

"  Tony,"  said  his  aunt,  going  back  to 
him,  with  one  of  her  rare  impulses,  "my 
dear  lad,  take  care  how  you  love  Desiree 
Barrington." 

He  smiled.  "Too  late.  Aunt  Molly. 
I  think  I  have  loved  her  from  the  first  day 
I  saw  her." 

"  I  feared  it  might  be  so  " — slowly  ;  "I 
am  sorry." 

"  Do  not  be.  I  am  the  better  for  having 
known  and  loved  a  creature  so  far  above  me, 
so  rare  ;  and — well,  I  shall  never  tell  her 
of  my  love.  Why  should  I  distress  her 
with  it  now  ?  I  have  got  to  die  and  leave 
her.  No  one  can  hide  that  from  me,  un- 
luckily. No,  Aunt  Molly,  do  not  be  afraid  ; 
I  shall  not  offend  against  your  pet  prejudices. 
I  shall  never  bring  a  foreign  wife  to  Castle 
Blake." 

There  came  a  sudden   revulsion   in  Mrs. 
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Blake's  feelings.  Her  fear  laid  a  chill 
finger  on  her  heart,  and  choked  her  voice. 
"  Tony,  my  dear  lad,"  she  faltered,  "  do 
not  speak  so.  What  are  my  prejudices — 
God  forgive  me  for  them — compared  to  your 
happiness  ?  If  that  depends  on  Desirde 
Barrington,  I  will  help  you  all  I  can  to  win 
her;  only  make  up  your  mind  to  get  well." 

He  shook  his  head  sadly  enough.  "  I 
thank  you,  Aunt  Molly.  You  have  always 
been  good  to  me,  but  I  shall  not  strain 
your  forbearance  so  far — I  shall  never  be 
able  to." 

"  My  dear,  why  do  you  persist  in  saying 
such  things  ?  " 

Tony  Blake  looked  away  from  her.  He 
was  hardly  yet  resigned  to  the  inevitable. 
Somehow,  the  taste  of  coming  death  was 
more  bitter  when  he  had  to  formulate  his 
conviction  of  its  nearness  in  words.  "  I 
am  not  going  to  get  over  this,"  he  said, 
wifli  an  effort.  "  There,  Aunt  Molly,  I  was 
afraid  it  would  vex  you  ;  but  it  could  not 
have  been   kept   from  you  long.     I   made 
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Ejan  tell  me  the  truth  this  morniDg ;  I'd 
suspected  it  before.  He  says  " — slowly  and 
painfully — "  that  it  is  very  unlikely  I  shall 
live  three  months." 

Mrs.  Blake  laid  her  firm  white  hand 
pitifully  upon  his  curly  head.  "  My  boy, 
my  poor  boy,"  she  said  tenderly,  and  paused. 

A  melancholy  smile  lighted  Tony's  wasted 
face.  "  You  see,"  he  continued,  "  it  would 
be  mere  selfishness  to  get  her  to  care  for  me, 
my  poor  little  Lady  of  the  Fiddle.  It  would 
but  sadden  her  young  life  uselessly.  She 
has  got  such  a  feeling  heart,  Aunt  Molly  ! 
You  can't  think  what  a  dear  little  pitiful 
soul  she  is." 

"  I  cannot  speak  of  her.  It  is  you  I 
must  think  of — you  who  are  breaking  my 
heart,  Tony.  Try  to  rally  from  this  depres- 
sion, for  my  sake,  for  Lesbia's,  for  all  our 
sakes,  dear  lad.  We  will  have  further  advice 
for  you.  What  is  Dr.  Eyan,  after  all,  that 
we  should  pin  our  faith  on  him  ?  " 

The  grave,  self-controlled  woman  was 
deeply  moved.    She  could  not,  she  would  not 
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believe  that  Tony,  her  darling,  the  young  un- 
married head  of  the  family,  was  to  die  thus. 
It  was  the  morbid  fancy  of  a  sick  brain. 
The  doctor  had  been  mad  not  to  have 
combated  it  more  effectually,  if  indeed  he 
had  not  perniciously  and  unprofessionally 
pandered  to  it.  Madam  Blake  was  too  much 
distressed  to  be  just. 

She  telegraphed  to  Dublin  for  the  head  of 
the  medical  profession  there,  who,  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  his  personal  convenience,  made 
his  way  across  the  wild  country  separating 
Castle  Blake  from  the  civilized  world,  and, 
having  diagnosed  Tony  carefully,  did  but 
confirm  little  Dr.  Kyan's  opinion.  He 
pocketed  his  weighty  fee  with  urbane  sang- 
froid, and  hastened  back  to  Dublin  again, 
having  conscientiously  quenched  the  last 
lingering  spark  of  hope  in  his  patient  and 
those  around  him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

*'  I  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music." 

After  this,  Madam  Blake  made  no  attempt 
to  hinder  Desiree  from  playing  to  Tony  as 
often  as  her  mother  permitted  her  to  come 
up  ;  and,  on  her  side,  Countess  Helen  put  no 
check  on  her  young  daughter's  intercourse 
with  Castle  Blake,  though  she  rarely  accom- 
panied her  there  herself.  Ziski  or  x4nna 
Petrovna  invariably  escorted  her,  however, 
because  on  the  continent  it  is  not  customary 
for  a  young  girl  to  go  anywhere  beyond  the 
walls  of  her  own  home  alone. 

The  old  Polish  musician,  or  the  more  stolid 
femme  de  chamhre,  waited  patiently  till  their 
youDg  lady  was  ready  to  return  with  them, 
when  they  received  her  again  from  the  hands 
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of  Madam  Blake  or  Mrs.  Egerton,  and 
walked  with  her  home  again.  Of  her  two 
escorts  Desiree  infinitely  preferred  Ziski, 
He  had  a  quicker  observation  and  a  wider 
and  more  sympathetic  mind.  His  soul 
vibrated  in  response  to  the  beauty  of  the 
sea,  the  sky,  the  whole  face  of  Nature, 
which  possessed  for  him  a  living  interest. 
The  bare-legged  children  ran  confidently 
along  beside  "  Daddy  "  Ziski  and  the  sweet 
young  lady  with  the  face  like  the  blessed 
Virgin's  own,  and  the  old  man  and  the  young 
girl  nodded  with  shy  kindliness  to  the 
audacious  little  Irish  beggars  who  clamoured 
round  them.  Now  and  then  Ziski  would 
take  his  little  mistress's  violin  and  play 
maddening  jigs,  to  the  ecstatic  delight  of 
their  ragged  following,  who  danced  to  his 
music  like  possessed  creatures,  showing  their 
white  teeth  in  light-hearted  grins,  and  in- 
voking fantastic  blessings  on  him.  He 
would  do  this  himself,  but  he  would  never 
sufier  Countess  Helen  Staroska's  daughter  to 
follow  his  example.     ''It  is  well  for  me,  old 
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Ziski,"  he  said,  with  his  fiery  humility ; 
"  but  for  thee,  Countess  Desiree,  it  is  not 
fit.  What  !  shall  the  grand-daughter  of 
Count  Stanislaus  Staroski  play  to  little 
ragamuffins  in  the  public  road  like  any 
wandering  artist  ?  No,  I  say  ;  a  thousand 
times  No !  " 

Thus,  by  a  strange  freak  of  fate,  Michael 
Barrington's  daughter  grew  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  dear  little  friend  by  the  Blakes, 
though  more  than  one  of  them  would  have 
shrunk  from  contact  with  himself  as  from 
the  touch  of  a  reptile.  Mary  Egerton,  with 
an  effort,  schooled  herself  to  separate  the 
young  girl  from  her  father.  Her  fine  sense 
of  justice  forbade  her  to  associate  the  inno- 
cent Desiree  with  Barrington's  tortuous 
schemes,  and  she  took  a  real  delight  in  listen- 
ins:  to  the  wild,  sweet  music  the  brown  fiddle 
discoursed,  under  the  spell  of  the  long,  slim 
fingers  that  had  nothing  of  Barrington  about 
them.  She  grew  fond  of  Desiree  herself,  as 
did  the  whole  household,  while  Lesbia  re- 
garded her  with  a  passionate  wistful  interest 
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that  the  young  girl  was  far  from  realizing  ; 
for  Lesbia,  watching  her  fading  twin,  with 
despairing  eyes,  saw  into  his  soul,  and  turned 
in  her  sore  trouble  to  Desiree  with  a  wild 
hope  struggling  against  the  mortal  fear  beating 
at  her  tortured  heart  for  admittance.  Should 
not  this  girl,  whom  Tony  loved,  do  battle  with 
death  for  him  1  Was  it  possible  that  she 
was  ignorant  of  the  height  and  depth,  the 
strength  and  tenderness  of  the  love  she  had 
inspired  ?  What  was  Tony  about  that  he 
did  not  passionately  implore  her  aid  in  the 
combat  being  fought  day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour,  inch  by  inch,  with  the  King  of  Terrors. 
He  was  trifling  with  a  bitter  foe  ;  he  was 
letting  life  slip  away  from  him,  for  want  of 
some  motive  strono^  enouo-h  to  hold  him 
back  from  those  far-reaching  arms  the  grave 
was  even  now  stretching  out  for  him. 

Lesbia  fretted  as  she  had  never  fretted 
before  at  the  eternal  music  and  the  dreamy 
inexpressible  peace  that  lapped  Desirde  in 
what  seemed  to  her  a  mere  fool's  paradise, 
or  the  still  more  incomprehensible  exaltation 
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til  at  swept  her  upwards — a  peace  passing 
understanding,  an  exaltation  that  was  touched 
with  the  divine  unwisdom  pertaining  to  the 
children  of  the  light ;  whilst  Tony's  brave 
face  grew  even  more  pinched  and  haggard, 
though  in  his  also  shone  the  reflection  of  the 
rapture  of  the  player,  and  his  spirit  strove 
valiantly  to  climb  to  those  heights  Avhere 
hers  soared  bathed  in  light. 

Lesbia's  distraction  at  last  grew  beyond 
her  power  to  endure  in  silence.  She  had 
kept  silence  from  the  words  that  burned 
within  her,  but  at  length,  like  the  Psalmist, 
she  too  spake  with  her  tongue,  a  sharp  thrill 
of  pain  in  her  young  passionate  voice. 
"Are  you  blind?"  she  cried  impetuously, 
"  or  is  it  that  you  will  not  see,  Desiree 
Barrington,  that  Tony  would  live  for  you 
if  you  would  but  ask  him  ? " 

The  young  girl  looked  at  her  with  startled 
eyes.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  faltered. 
"  I — I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  I  mean  that  Tony  is  in  love  with  you," 
said  Lesbia,  bluntly,  in  her  agony.      "  My 
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darling,  sweet  little  Desiree,  forgive  me.  I, 
too,  love  you.  I  would  not  hurt  you,  but 
it  is  the  truth  itself  I  am  telling  you." 

She  looked  imploringly  at  the  girl,  who  in 
return  neither  blushed  nor  trembled.  De- 
siree's  limpid  eyes  took  a  more  intent  look. 
A  world  of  pity  swept  over  her  small  pale 
face.  She  sighed,  and  moved  a  little  rest- 
lessly. "  What  can  I  do  ? "  she  said  at 
last,  a  faint  passion  and  impatience  in 
her  tender  tones.  "  I  would  do  anything 
for  Tony  ;  he  knows  well.  I  would  die 
for  him,  if  by  my  dying  I  could  ensure 
his  getting  well.  Do  not  I  owe  my  life  to 
him  ?  " 

"  Give  it  to  him,  then,"  cried  Lesbia,  fer- 
vently. "  Tell  him  that  you  love  him, 
Desiree,  as  he  loves  you  ;  that  you  will  be 
his  wife  some  day,  when  he  asks  you." 

"  I  would,  if  it  would  do  him  any  good  ; 
but  would  it,  Lesbia  ?  " 

The  wistfulness  of  the  gentle  face  and 
sweet,  plaintive  voice  touched  Lesbia.  "  You 
will  do  it  ?  "  she  cried  passionately  grateful. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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"  You  are  an  angel,  Desiree  ;  you  will  save 
him." 

And  Desiree  answered  earnestly,  "  I  would 
do  that  and  more  for  him.  You  surely  did 
not  doubt  me,  Lesbia  ?  You  could  not  have 
thought  me  ungrateful." 

"  No,  no ;  I  should  have  been  a  wretch 
to  have  doubted  you,  dear  Desiree.  It  is 
because  you  did  not  understand — did  not 
guess  that  you  have  been  cold.  You  will 
be  so  no  more  now  that  you  know  ?  " 

"  Have  I  been  cold  ?  I  did  not  mean  it. 
I  am  stupid,  Lesbia.  I  cannot  see  things 
quickly  as  other  people  do,"  she  said,  with 
a  touch  of  pride  in  her  meekness,  a  vague 
distress  in  her  luminous  eyes. 

She  spoke  truly  when  she  said  there  was 
nothing  she  would  not  do  to  achieve  Tony 
Blake's  recovery.  Her  heart  was  full  of  a 
profound  pity  for  the  young  man,  whose  life 
seemed  ebbing  slowly  day  by  day  ;  but  if  in 
some  things  she  was  less  clear-sighted  than 
Lesbia,  into  others  she  saw  deeper.  Instinct 
rather  than  observation  told  her  that  Lesbia 
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was  self- deceived;  that  it  lay  neither  in  her 
nor  in  any  one's  power  to  cheat  Death  of 
his  prey.  No  one  could  interpose  between 
Anthony  Blake  and  his  fate.  What  is  written 
in  that  book  is  written,  and  erasure  is  im- 
possible. 

Mute  tears  of  an  almost  intolerable  regret 
and  pity  forced  themselves  through  her 
closed  eyelids  in  the  night-time,  when  she  was 
alone  with  the  thought,  that  in  saving  her 
from  the  worst  rigours  of  those  dreary  hours 
in  the  cave  Tony  had  sacrificed  his  life. 
But  for  her  he  might  have  escaped  sooner 
into  the  upper  cave  ;  and  had  she  not  been 
mth  him,  he  would  certainly  not  have 
stripped  ofi"  his  coat — the  rough  frieze  coat 
that  had  kept  her  warm,  whilst  he  shivered 
in  his  wet  shirt  through  the  miserable  lagging 
hours  till  release  came.  Her  suffering  was 
real  and  acute.  She  loved  Tony  as  she  would 
have  loved  the  brother  she  did  not  possess. 
BTc  was  her  friend,  her  dear  friend.  His 
company  was  pleasant  to  her  as  Jonathan's 
to  David,  but  of  love  in  Lesbia's  sense  of 
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the  word  she  had  not  dreamed.  She  was 
too  childlike  even  now  to  be  embarrassed 
by  Lesbia's  vehement  appeal  to  her.  Her 
ajQfection  for  her  boy-lover  might  have  ripened 
with  time,  have  grown  with  her  growth, 
and  the  link  between  them,  strong  and  sweet 
even  now%  have  strengthened  into  the  love 
a  girl  yields  to  him  who  wins  her  irrevo- 
cably from  the  moonlit  life,  the  '^  maiden 
meditation,  fancy  free,"  in  which  she  moves 
in  the  calm  of  her  unconsciousness  :  wins  her 
from  the  moonlight  to  the  sunlight — the 
warm,  vivid  sunlight  of  love. 

And  now  this  would  never  be.  Anthony 
Blake  recognized  its  impossibility  wdth  the 
sharpest  pang  his  early  call  from  life  to 
death  could  cost  him. 

Lesbia,  on  the  other  hand  —  passionate, 
grieving  Lesbia — caught  blindly  in  her 
anguish  at  the  theory  that  it  rested  with  his 
child-love  to  save  him.  The  lad  himself 
knew  better.  That  wide,  deep  chest  of  his 
had  always  held  the  seeds  of  hereditary  con- 
sumption, and  the  exposure  to  cold  and  wet, 
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from  which  Desiree,  delicate  as  she  looked, 
had  emerged  unscathed,  would  cost  him  his 
life.  Why,  then,  distress  her  with  the  know- 
ledge of  his  dearest  hope,  dead  now  for  ever  ? 
Why  risk  disturbing  the  white  innocence  of 
her  tender  maidenhood  with  the  shock  of  his 
passioD,  and  awakening  in  it  an  echo  suffi- 
cient to  sadden  her  fair  seeming  youth  ? 
Since  die  he  must,  since  his  face  must  be 
turned  towards  the  land  of  shadows,  away 
from  the  bright  world  of  love  and  the  dream 
that  had  been  so  dear  to  him,  he  would  at 
least  do  his  little  Lady  of  the  Fiddle  this  last 
service  of  silence.  He  would  take  her  frank, 
sweet  friendship  so  gently  offered  him,  and 
with  that  be  content.  Why  overshadow  her 
young  pure  spirit  with  the  yearning  and  the 
trouble  of  his  on  the  verge  of  departure  for 
the  great  beyond,  wherein  is  neither  marry- 
ing nor  giving  in  marriage  ? 

In  the  lifting  up  of  his  heart  to  this 
height  of  unselfish  devotion,  Tony  was  in 
very  truth  calmed  and  refreshed,  and  helped 
upwards  on  his  way. 
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Mrs.  Blake,  who  alone  was  witness  to  the 
sharpness  of  the  struggle,  the  hard  won 
victory,  looked  on  with  tears,  and  felt  her 
heart  go  out  to  Tony  as  it  had,  perhaps, 
never  done  before,  attached  as  she  was  to  him. 

The  steadfast,  quiet  soul  of  her  recognized 
a  kindred  soul  in  him.  She,  too,  had  been 
found  capable  of  heroic  self-sacrifice,  this 
calm,  self-contained  woman,  who  had  lived 
and  suflfered  and  wrought  for  so  long, 
making  but  little  outward  sign.  Madam 
Blake,  feared  and  disliked  by  the  Celtic 
population  amongst  whom  she  lived,  on 
account  of  her  nationality,  had  all  the 
reserve  power  of  her  English  blood  and  her 
English  training,  and  she  recognized  the 
same  qualities  in  Tony  with  a  thrill  of 
legitimate  pride. 

"  What  Irishman  of  them  all,"  she  thought 
with  a  swelling  heart,  ''  would  be  capable  of 
such  loyalty,  such  self-abnegation  ?  Though 
it  should  need  but  a  word  to  wake  an 
answering  echo  in  that  child's  heart,  he 
will  never  speak  it." 
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What  were  Lesbia's  charming,  undis- 
ciplined impulses,  her  warm  enthusiasms, 
her  impetuous  good  intentions,  compared 
to  this  unobtrusive  setting  aside  of  his 
dearest  hopes  by  Tony  ?  Lesbia  often  did 
more  harm  than  good  by  her  vehement 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  herself  and 
others,  and  in  this  instance,  also,  she  was 
not  happy  in  her  meddling. 

Desiree  had  been  profoundly  troubled  by 
the  unexpected  communication  made  to  her 
that  in  her  hands  lay  Tony's  life  or  death. 
She  kept  silence  the  next  few  days,  looking 
from  time  to  time  with  a  wistful,  pathetic 
anxiety  at  him,  but  not  as  yet  taking 
courage  to  speak. 

In  the  third  day  she  walked  soberly  up 
to  Castle  Blake,  escorted  by  Ziski.  Lesbia, 
her  patience  at  an  end  met  her  at  the 
house-door,  and  caught  at  her  wrists  with  a 
feverish  little  clutch. 

Lesbia  was  flushed  and  excited,  her  eyes 
were  brilliant,  and  her  curly  hair  tangled  in 
a  picturesque  disorder.     Her  agitation  was 
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pitiable  to  see.  "  Why  do  you  wait  ?  "  she 
cried  vehemently.  "  Why  do  not  you  speak 
to  him  as  you  said  you  would  ?  Speak  to 
him  to-day.  Tell  him  to  live  for  your 
sake."  She  paused  searching  the  girl's 
pale,  spiritual  face  with  her  bright,  tearless 
eyes.  ''  Oh,  forgive  me,"  she  said  bitterly. 
"  Think  what  he  is  to  me — my  twin,  my 
other  self.  If  Tony  dies,  I  w^ill  die  too.  I 
cannot  spare  him.  He  shall  not  die.  You 
will  save  him,  Desiree  ?  I  think  I  am  going 
mad  with  pain." 

She  clasped  her  hands  passionately  over 
her  beating  heart.  Her  piteous  eyes  fastened 
themselves  upon  her  visitor  as  though  they 
would  drag  consent  from  the  slender,  willow- 
wand  of  a  maiden  standing  before  her. 

"  Say  that  you  will  speak  to-day,"  she 
repeated  vehemently. 

Desiree  leant  forward  and  kissed  her 
gently,  with  grave,  compassionate  eyes.  "  Is 
Tony  worse  ?  "  she  asked,  in  an  awe-struck 
little  voice. 

"  Yes — no.    He  says  not,  but  \iq  frightens 
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me  lying  there  so  quietly,  caring  about 
nothing  that  he  used  to  care  for.  What 
shall  I  do,  Desiree  ?  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  if 
he  leaves  me  here  alone  ?  "  She  broke  into  a 
miserable,  tearless  sobbing,  that  seemed 
tearing  her  to  pieces.  "  Ah  !  what  am  I 
doing  ?      He   will    hear    me,"   she   gasped. 

Snatching  up  a  shawl  lying  near,  she  flung 
it  over  her  head,  and,  sufibcated  in  its  heavy 
folds,  her  sobs  were  no  longer  audible. 

*'  Go,"  she  muttered,  pushing  Desiree 
away.  "He  is  expecting  you.  I'll  be  better 
presently." 

"  Is  that  Desiree  ?  "  said  Mary  Egerton, 
opening  the  door  of  the  library,  and  look- 
ing out.  "  Come  in,  child.  Tony  and  I 
have  been  wondering  when  you  would  be 
here." 

She  let  Desiree  in,  and  then,  shutting  the 
door  behind  her,  came  over  to  the  miserable 
shawl- shrouded  figure,  crouched  down  in  the 
abandonment  of  its  grief  on  one  of  the 
window- seats. 

She  laid  her   firm,  cool    hand   softly  on 
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Lesbia's  bowed    down    head.      "  Poor  dear 
Lesbia  ! "  she  said  gently. 

The  sufferer  twisted  herself  impatiently 
away.  "  Don't,"  she  muttered.  "  Oh,  go 
away,  Mary  ;  do  go  away ;  you  can't  do  me 
any  good.     No  one  can." 

Through  the  shut  door  of  the  library, 
came  out  to  them  the  melodious  wailing  of 
Desiree's  fiddle,  and  the  sound  of  her  light 
footfall  moving  hither  and  thither  as  she 
played. 

The  sound  seemed  to  exasperate  Lesbia 
more.  "She  has  begun  playing.  She  is 
saying  nothing,"  she  thought  bitterly  ;  and 
she  pulled  the  shawl  closer  over  her  quiver- 
ing mouth  to  stifle  her  convulsive  sobs. 

Mary  Egerton  looked  at  her  compas- 
sionately, and  turned  away.  "I  can  com- 
fort her  better  by- and -by,  when  this  storm 
has  spent  itself.  Poor,  dear  little  Lesbia  !  " 
she  thought  k  indly. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

"  Jmo  :  Tliere  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  Death 
More  sharp  than  this  is." 

The  trouble  of  the  musician's  mind  com- 
municated itself  to  her  music.  The  notes 
ji  the  violin  were  tremulous,  uncertain,  in- 
terrupted. Instead  of  their  flQwing  onward 
in  a  broad  flood  of  harmony,  the  fret  and 
fever  of  a  harassed  human  life  seemed  to 
have  entered  into  the  theme. 

The  doubts,  the  jarring  chords  of  per- 
plexity, pity,  and  instinctive  shrinking  from 
the  task  set  her  by  Lesbia,  her  own  sense  of 
the  debt  of  gratitude  she  owed  to  Tony,  all 
/".onspired  to  confuse  Desiree's  faculties,  and 
impart  a  subtle  hesitation  to  her  bow.  She 
could   not   lose   herself   in   the   music   this 
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morning,  and  her  pre -occupation  re -acted 
upon  her  auditor.     He  grew  restless. 

"  What  is  it  that  troubles  you,  Desiree  ?  " 
he  said  at  length. 

She  paused,  and  fixed  her  luminous  eyes 
upon  him  with  a  wistful,  subdued  anxiety 
in  them  that  was  new  to  him. 

''Tony,"  she  murmured  gently,  ''you 
believe — you  know  there  is  nothing  I  would 
not  do  to  help  you  to  get  well  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  know,"  vaguely  wondering 
what  the  meaning  of  this  might  be. 

"  Would  it,"  she  went  on  with  intense 
earnestness — "  would  it  help  you  if  I  were 
to  say  I  would  be  your  wife  ?  Tell  me  truly, 
Tony,  would  it  ?  or  is  that  only  a  fancy 
of " 

A  sudden  light  came  into  Anthony's  face, 
a  quick  flash  of  hope,  that  called  the  blood 
tingling  to  his  check  and  the  fire  of  his 
passionate  love  for  an  instant  into  his  eyes, 
making  them  sparkle  bluer  and  brighter 
than  the  young  girl  had  ever  before  seen 
them. 
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She  paused,  startled  at  the  effect  she  had 
produced. 

''  A  fancy  of  whose  ?  Of  yours,  Desiree  ? " 
lie  asked,  with  a  little  gasp  of  wonder  and  joy. 

She  stood  looking  at  him  quite  calmly,  in 
her  sweet,  pitying  friendship.  The  colour 
had  not  flushed  into  her  pale  little  cheeks, 
nor  was  there  anything  in  her  eyes  beyond 
a  tender  questioning  anxiety,  and  something 
of  surprise  at  his  rapid  question. 

"  Of  Lesbia's,"  she  concluded  meekly. 

The  reaction  from  that  brief  blissful 
instant  of  unimagined  hope  was  too  bitter. 
The  light  died  out  of  the  poor  lad's  face. 
He  sbut  his  eyes  involuutarily,  to  conceal 
from  her  their  miserable  disappointment. 
The  quick  blood  that  but  a  moment  before 
danced  joyously  in  his  veins  receded  slowly 
and  languidly  to  his  heart,  leaving  a  dull 
pallor  in  place  of  the  lively  red  that  but 
now  had  flushed,  his  thin  cheeks. 

Desiree  was  shocked  and  terrified.  "  What 
have  I  done  ?  You  are  not  vexed,  Tony  ?  " 
she  said  anxiously. 
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She  laid  a  timid  hand  on  his  arm.  How 
should  she  know  what  she  had  done  ?  In 
his  present  state  agitation  of  any  kind 
seemed  but  to  shake  faster  the  sands  of  his 
life,  already  running  out  with  fatal  speed. 
The  momentary  spasm  of  hope,  the  quick 
stab  of  disappointment  succeeding  it,  had 
undone  him,  and  in  his  gallant  young  heart 
the  sharp  and  bitter  fight  was  being  even 
now  fought  over  again. 

All  was  within  his  reach.  His  tender, 
pitiful  little  love  would  give  herself  utterly 
to  him  at  the  lifting  of  his  finger,  out  of 
that  pure  and  glowing  gratitude  and  pity 
that  made  her  ready  at  any  cost  to  rescue 
him,  if  rescue  were  indeed  possible,  from 
greedy  death.  He  told  himself  passionately 
that,  once  his,  he  might  win  her  wholly. 
Was  not  her  innocent  heart,  half  child's, 
half  woman's,  altogether  sincere  and  pitiful 
and  pure,  fair  as  is  unwritten  paper  ? 
How  easy  for  her  lover-husband  to  teach  her 
love  ;  how  blissful  the  teaching  !  But,  alas  ! 
to  what  end  ?     That  when  he  died,  as  die 
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he  must,  before  many  weeks  had  passed  in 
this  foors  paradise  of  his,  she  may  weep  and 
wail  for  him  in  the  desolation  of  her  widow- 
hood. That  existence  for  her  be  clouded  by 
a  great  and  overwhelming  sorrow,  in  place 
of  the  mere  natural,  tender  regret  she  would 
now  experience  when  her  friend  and  play- 
mate should  leave  her.  Tony  groaned  in 
spirit,  but  victory  remained  to  him.  It  had 
cost  him  dear,  and  he  surveyed  with  rueful 
sadness  the  shattered  ruin  of  his  lost 
evanescent  hope ;  but  he  was  man  enough  to 
keep  his  secret. 

Somewhat  dismayed  at  his,  silence,  and 
the  sudden  grey  pallor  of  his  face,  after  a 
moment's  pause  Desiree  was  about  to  riug 
for  help. 

At  her  first  movement  towards  the  bell- 
rope  he  put  out  a  hand  to  stop  her. 

"  Give  me  my  drops,  please,"  he  muttered 
faintly.  "  They  are  there.  Do  not  call 
any  one." 

Still  vaguely  terrified  and  uneasy,  she 
obeyed     him,     and    saw    with    relief    that 
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the  stimulaat  brought  back  something  of 
colour  to  his  face,  and  that  he  opened  his 
eyes  again,  and  sat  a  little  more  upright  in 
his  deep-seated,  sick  man's  chair. 

In  those  brief  moments  of  alarm  at  the 
result  of  her  well-meant  experiment,  she  had 
evolved  a  theory  to  account  for  his  un- 
expected agitation. 

"  Do  not  say  anything,  dear  Tony,"  she 
said  earnestly.  "I  see  that  Lesbia  was 
wrong.  I  could  do  you  no  good  by  being 
your  wife.  The  mere  idea  has  upset  you 
dreadfully,  and  you  do  not  like  to  tell  me 
this.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Do  not  fear  ;  I  am  not 
at  all  hurt  that  you  should  not  want  me.  It 
need  make  no  difference  to  us.  I  will 
come  and  play  for  you  just  the  same,  and 
we  can  be  the  same  friends,  cannot  we? 
You  will  forgive  me,  Tony  ?  " 

How  fair  she  seemed  to  him  in  her  touch- 
ing penitence  for  an  imaginary  maladroit- 
ness,  in  her  wistful  entreaty  for  pardon,  her 
utter  self-forgetfulness ! 

He    smiled    a   feeble,    wintry,    difficult 
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smile.     "  It  was  all  on  my  account,   then, 
that  you  offered  to  marry  me,  Desiree  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said  unhesitatingly  ;  "  I  would 
die  for  you,  Tony,  if  it  were  needful,  and 
why  not  be  your  wife  if  you  wanted  me  ? 
Do  not  I  owe  you  my  very  life — my  life  that 
you  saved  at  the  cost  of  this  illness  ? "  she 
added  in  a  lowered  tone. 

He  moved  restlessly  as  if  in  pain.  ''  But, 
Desiree,  I  assure  you  that  your  gratitude 
is  absurd,  overstrained.  I  don't  want  it. 
You  exaggerate  things.  I  should  have  been 
ill  just  the  same,  even  if  you  had  not  been 
with  me." 

She  shook  her  head  gently.  There  was 
a  pause. 

Anthony  broke  it  first.  "What  was  it 
Lesbia  said  to  you  ?  " 

Desiree  turned  away  a  little  evasively. 
"  She  said  you — you  loved  me,  Tony,  and 
wanted  me  for  your  wife.  It  was  not  true, 
you  see,  and  it  was  foolish  of  me  to  believe 
her.  It  was  not  likely" — with  sweet  troubled 
humility. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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"  So  Lesbia  said  that,  did  she  ? " — 
dreamily — *'  and  to  save  my  life  you  offered 
to  marry  me,  Desiree.  Well,  dear,  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart." 

She  looked  at  him  entreatingly.  "You 
will  not  laugh  at  me,  Tony." 

"  Laugh  at  you  *?  I  ?  Good  God,  Desiree, 
what  do  you  think  I  am  made  of  ?  " 

The  passion  in  his  voice  struck  even  her. 
''Dont!  don't!"  she  said  urgently;  "it 
does  you  harm  to  excite  yourself  so  much." 

He   paid  no  heed  to  her,  and  went  on. 

"  To  satisfy  you  that  I  could  never  laugh  at 

you,  I  tell  you  Lesbia  is  right.     Yes,  I  love 

you, — you   will    never   know   how    dearly ; 

and  if  I  could  any  way  get  well,  I  would 

take  you  at  your  word,  dearest.       But  even 

you  cannot  save  me  ;  I  am  past  praying  for" 

— quaintly,  though  with  a  small  melancholy 

smile.     "  I  am  dying,  but  not  for  love,  dear. 

You  know  what  Kosalind  says — 

*  Men  bave  died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have 
Eaten  them,  but  not  for  love.' 

That  is  my  case." 
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"  You  are  sure  ?  " — wistfully. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am  sure " — with  involuntary 
bitterness. 

How  little  she  knew  of  the  force  he  was 
putting  on  himself !  There  followed  a  long 
silence. 

"Tony,"  she  said  at  length,  ''you  will 
not  let  them  know  how  foolish  I  have  been 
— how  conceited  ?  It  was  not  all  my  fault ; 
it  was  partly  Lesbia's." 

"  Bless  Lesbia  !  " — tenderly. 

"  It  will  not  make  you  think  less  of  me,  I 
think  ;  and  if  it  does — well,  if  it  does,"  with  a 
sweet  shy  smile,  "  I  will  endiire  it.  It  was 
good  of  you  to  say  you  loved  me,  Tony,  and 
would  like  me  for  your  wife  if  you  could  get 
well.  I  know  why  you  said  it.  It  was 
kind.  You  were  afraid  I  should  be  ashamed, 
when  I  came  to  think  about  it,  of  my  folly 
in  having  believed  poor  Lesbia." 

She  was  standing  quite  near  him  now, 
and  with  a  charming  little  gesture  of  affec- 
tionate gratitude  she  took  up  his  hand,  and 
just  brushing  it  with  her  soft  young  lips,  her 
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smile  belied  by  the  misty  tears  in  her  eyes, 
she  nodded  him  an  adieu  and  was  gone. 

In  the  hall  Lesbia  slid  down  from  the 
window-seat  and  came  to  her  with  dry  burn- 
ing eyes.  "  Did  you  speak  to  him  ?  What 
are  you  crying  about  ? "  she  said  rapidly. 

'^Because  it  was  all  no  good.  He  was 
very  kind  to  me,  Lesbia;  but  he  will  die.  He 
says  it  cannot  be  helped.  I  offered  to  be  his 
wife — I  did  indeed — but  he  said  it  would  be 
no  use ;  that  he  could  not  get  well.  Indeed, 
I  did  all  I  could  to  persuade  him." 

"  You  offered  to  marry  him  and  he  refused 
to  let  you  ? " — incredulously. 
"  Yes  "—meekly. 

Lesbia  drew  a  long  shuddering  sigh. 
*'  Then  our  last  hope  is  gone.  He  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  it.  Oh  !  Tony,  my  twin, 
my  dearest,  have  pity  on  me,  if  you  have 
none  for  yourself.  Do  not  leave  me  in  this 
hateful  world  without  you." 

She  threw  herself  down  again,  huddling 
the  shawl  about  her  head,  deaf  to  everything 
but  the  mournful  refrain  of  her  stricken  heart. 
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"  He  will  die  ;  he  will  die  !  Oh,  Tony, 
Tony,  Tony ! " 

Her  -unrestrained  tempest  of  grief  disturbed 
Desiree  inexpressibly,  giving  her  a  crushing 
sense  of  her  own  impotence. 

On  her  return  home  she  declined  Anna 
Petrovna's  offered  cup  of  chocolate,  and  asked 
for  her  mother. 

The  old  Polish  woman  shook  her  head 
mysteriously.  "Troubles,  troubles,  troubles," 
she  said  gloomily.  "There  has  been  news 
since  thou  wert  gone.  Madame  is  writing 
in  her  own  room.  Stay  thou  here  with 
Ziski." 

With  her  usual  gentleness  the  young  girl 
acquiesced  ;  but  Ziski  was  not  himself.  He 
was  restless,  disquieted.  He  laid  aside  his 
fiddle  and  talked  of  bygone  days,  of  heroic 
deeds  done  by  dead  and  gone  Staroskis  ;  and 
she  listened  with  her  chin  resting  in  the 
palm  of  her  right  hand,  rapt  in  thought,  her 
large  lustrous  eyes  fixed  upon  his  animated 
face,  where  each  wrinkle,  each  hair  of  his 
wiry  grey  moustache,  seemed  instinct  with 
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a  separate  vivid  vitality.  She  listened  till 
her  blood  stirred  responsively,  and  she, 
caught  something  of  the  old  man  s  enthu- 
siasm. It  seemed  to  her  that  she,  too, 
would  be  capable  of  action  if  the  time  came. 
She  also  might  be  found  able  to  dare  and  do. 
Her  eyes  kindled  with  the  fire  of  prospective 
martyrdom,  a  faint  flush  stained  her  pale 
cheek.  For  the  moment  Tony  Blake  faded 
from  her  thoughts.  There  was  electricity  in 
the  air,  and,  all  innocent  and  ignorant  as  she 
was,  the  ground-swell  of  the  coming  storm 
seemed  to  act  upon  her,  as  it  needs  must 
on  her  mother's  child,  while  overhead  that 
mother  was  passionately  praying,  working, 
writing  with  all  the  fervour  of  her  selfless 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Poland,  and  of  the 
freedom  of  the  proletariate  generally,  beating 
her  breast  against  the  cage  that  held  her 
back  from  the  scene  of  coming  conflict 
betwixt  her  people,  her  kinsmen,  and  the 
iron  authority  of  Eussia. 

What  were  the  Blakes  to  her  or  she  to 
them  at  such  a   moment,  that   she   should 
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mourn  and  lament  for  young  Anthony  ?  True, 
she  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  she 
had  liked  the  honest-hearted  lad,  with  his 
frank  open  countenance  and  bright  Irish 
eyes  ;  but  now  higher  issues  distracted  and 
absorbed  her  than  the  question  of  a  young 
man's  life  or  death.  Ah,  Helen  Staroska  ! 
could  you  have  foreseen  how  much  that 
living  or  dying  might  come  to  mean  to  your 
child,  what  burning  prayers  for  Tony's  life 
would  not  you  have  prayed !  Yea,  you  would 
have  besieged  heaven's  gate  with  supplica- 
tions till,  because  of  your  very  importunity, 
like  hers  of  old,  they  had  perchance  been 
granted. 

"  Heaven  from  all  creatures  Hdes  the  book  of  fate ; " 

and  in  her  blindness  Countess  Helen  Staroska 
wrestled  in  spirit  for  Poland  and  freedom — 
visions,  phantoms,  that  have  wrecked  many 
a  noble  life — and  forgot  to  add  her  prayers 
to  those  of  the  family  at  Castle  Blake  for 
the  young  brave  life  of  its  heir. 

But  a  few  more  weeks  of  suspense  and 
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watching,  and  at  last,  with  the  coming  of 
summer,  **  between  the  darkness  and  the 
dawn,"  when  the  forces  of  life  are  lowest, 
with  the  turn  of  the  refluent  tide  Tony's 
spirit  passed  gently  out  into  the  wide  sea  of 
eternity,  accompanied  by  the  soft  music  of 
the  long  Atlantic  waves,  lapping  on  the 
rocks  under  the  open  window  of  the  room 
wherein  he  lay,  and  Lesbia's  ineffable,  deso- 
late despair. 

With  the  morning  the  news  of  his  death 
came  to  the  cottage,  and  with  it  the  tidings 
of  the  miscarriage  of  the  Polish  rising ;  and 
between  her  own  natural  sorrow  for  her  boy- 
lover,  and  her  mother's  frightful  agony  of 
grief  for  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  that  must 
flow  in  Warsaw,  the  pale,  small,  spiritual  face 
of  Desiree  Barrington  grew  paler  and  graver, 
and  her  eyes  larger  and  more  pathetic  than 
ever. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Is  there  ony  room  at  your  head,  Saunders  ? 
Is  there  ony  room  at  your  feet  ? 
Or  ony  room  at  your  side,  Saunders, 
Where  fain,  fain  I  would  sleep  ?  " 

The  death  of  Anthony  wrought  a  startling 
change  in  Lesbia.  AVith  her  twin  brother 
had  gone  her  gaiety  of  heart,  her  unaffected 
enjoyment  of  life.  The  comeliness  of  youth 
and  happiness,  the  mere  heaute  de  diable  of 
the  French,  all  to  which  she  had  ever  had  any 
pretension,  had  flown.  Instead  of  the  white - 
skinned,  bright-haired,  freckled,  dimpled 
Lesbia,  there  had  shot  up  in  the  forcing 
house  of  sorrow,  a  slender,  languid,  dark- 
browed,  thin -cheeked  young  woman.  The 
clear  skin  tints  had  become  sallow,  and  all 
the  lustre  of  Lesbia's  laughter-loving  eyes 
was  dimmed.     She  took  her  trouble  hardly, 
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and  shrank  from  sharing  her  grief  with  her 
aunt  or  cousin.  They,  poor  women,  looked 
on  with  bleeding  hearts,  at  the  spectacle  of 
this  pale,  forlorn  young  creature  drifting 
hopelessly  fromplace  to  placo.  They  longed 
yet  did  not  venture,  to  show  sympathy  with 
a  grief  that,  while  it  seemed  sapping  the 
very  life  of  the  surviving  twin,  yet,  in  the 
fierceness  of  its  dumb  and  lonely  anguish, 
repelled  their  efibrts  at  consolation. 

Like  a  wounded  animal,  Lesbia's  instinct 
taught  her  to  fly  her  kind.  At  dawn  and  at 
sunset,  in  sunshine  or  rain,  she  wandered  in 
her  melancholy  rambles,  the  speechless  misery 
of  her  tearless  eyes  drawing  down  on  her 
the  pity  and  the  blessings  of  the  peasantry, 
who  stopped  her  with  condoling  speeches  of 
this  kind — 

"  It's  yerself  has  the  sore  heart,  Miss 
Lesbia  darlin'.  Ah,  thin,  don't  we  all  mourn 
wid  ye  for  Masther  Tony,  rest  his  sowl !  It's 
short  ull  be  his  time  in  purgatory,  honey, 
for  there  isn't  a  creathure  as  wouldn't  scorn 
to  be  behindhand  in  prayin'  him  out." 
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This  fellow-feeling  with  her  touched  her, 
though  her  heart-strings  quivered  at  the 
blunt  if  sincere  sympathy  that  laid  its  finger 
on  the  very  core  of  her  grief. 

Where  was  Tony  now  ?  In  that  lay  the 
sting  of  her  loss.  The  undiscovered  country 
possessed  a  terrible  fascination  for  Lesbia  in 
her  loneliness.  Bred  in  the  Protestant  faith 
of  the  Blakes,  rigid  and  stern  as  that  faith 
is  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  in  sharp  opposition 
to  the  tenets  of  Kome ;  by  temperament, 
ardent,  imaginative,  and,  above  all  things 
passionately  Irish,  Lesbia  was  inevitably 
strongly  attracted  towards  the  older  cults. 
The  soft  pitying  mother  of  Christ  stretched 
out  compassionate  aUuring  arms  to  this 
young  tortured  soul,  as  she  has  done  to 
countless  others,  and  still  will  do  so  long  as 
time  shall  last.  The  mysterious  vii^gin- 
mother,  into  whose  soul  of  old  the  iron 
entered,  exercises  a  wondrous  attraction  over 
imaginative  minds,  and  Lesbia  had  all  the 
crude  superstition,  the  impetuous,  instinctive 
impulses  of  the  ignorant  peasantry  amongst 
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whom  she  had  been  reared,  and  by  whom,  as 
has  been  said,  she  was  regarded  with  a  real 
if  ill-grounded  interest. 

With  Tony's  death,  she  had  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  rightful  heiress.  Not 
that  her  claim  could  be  established,  had  she 
desired  it.  The  early  death  of  Anthony, 
before  attaining  his  majority,  had  thrown 
the  landed  estate  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  mysteriously  disappeared  Constantino 
as  the  heir-at-law,  and  in  the  event  of 
Constantine  being  no  longer  living,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  take  measures  to  dis- 
cover the  proper  successor  to  the  real 
property.  Lesbia  was  well  enough  provided 
for  by  the  savings  accumulated  under  Mrs. 
Blake's  careful  stewardship  during  Tony's 
long  minority. 

The  young  fellow  in  his  last  hours  had 
expressed  his  conviction  that  Constantine 
was  yet  alive,  and  his  further  belief  that 
Michael  Barrington,  if  he  could  be  got  to 
speak,  might  give  news  of  him.  He  en- 
treated his  aunt  to  live  on  at  Castle  Blake 
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after  his  death,  and  wait  till  Constantine 
made  some  sign ;  and  Mrs.  Blake,  willing  to 
please  him,  consented,  intending  to  use  her 
own  handsome  fortune  in  keeping  up  the 
house,  and  to  let  the  Blake  revenue  accumu- 
late till  Constantine  or  some  other  person 
claimed  the  estates. 

Lesbia,  now  listlessly  wretched,  now  pas- 
sionately rebellious,  too  undisciplined,  too 
unfixed  in  faith  to  find  support  and  consola- 
tion in  the  religion  of  her  aunt  and  cousin, 
fell  away  more  and  more  towards  the  Roman 
communion,  with  its  subtle  sympathy 
with  the  needs  and  weaknesses  of  the  human 
heart,  its  fine,  imperceptible  allurements  to 
a  spiritual  peace,  false  possibly,  but  for  a 
time  sufficing.  She  was  soothed  a  little  by 
it  in  spite  of  herself,  and  as  she  drifted  out- 
wards from  the  broken  circle  of  her  home 
life,  she  was  caught  in  the  eddy  of  poKtical 
excitement  secretly  working  under  the 
surface  all  around  her. 

In  their  cabins  the  people  were  no  longer 
so   careful   of  what  they   said   before   her. 
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They  seemed  to  regard  her  as  of  right  being 
on  their  side,  and  they  talked  of  many 
things  in  her  hearing  from  which  a  few 
months  ago  she  would  have  shrunk  be- 
wildered and  dismayed. 

Sick-hearted  as  she  was,  she  looked 
strangely  at  Desiree  Barrington,  living 
amongst  volcanoes  in  sublime  unconscious- 
ness, dreaming  sweet  dreams  of  life  and  art, 
apart  from  all  this  suppressed  and  heaving 
underground  movement. 

Wherever  Lesbia  went  she  began,  to  her 
surprise,  to  discover  traces  of  Barrington 
having  preceded  her,  and  in  a  vague,  more 
impalpable  form  she  fancied  she  discovered 
also  the  influence  of  Countess  Helei 
Staroska.  This  influence,  higher,  more  re- 
fining than  Barrington's,  was  probably  more 
dangerous,  instinct  as  it  was  with  the 
melancholy  passion  of  her  people — the  fiery 
patriotism  of  the  Poles  blended  with  wild, 
if  noble,  aspirations  for  the  great  cause  o: 
universal  freedom. 

If    Barrington   was   more   practical,    the 
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foreign  countess  was  more  sympathetic, 
more  persuasive.  Her  great  dark  burning 
eyes,  filled  with  strange  exaltation,  gave  her 
something  of  the  aspect  of  a  pythoness  to 
the  excitable,  impressionable  peasantry. 
They  did  not  understand  her  large  and  lofty 
views  of  life,  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity 
which  illuminated  her  ardent  mind ;  the  great 
abstract,  eternal  right  that  absorbed  her 
thoughts  was  incomprehensible  to  them. 

Barrington,  with  his  suggestions  of  rank 
sedition,  his  bold  treasons  against  the  hate- 
ful English  rule,  was  i-ntelligible  enough ; 
but  because  they  could  not  follow  Helen's 
heroic  dreams,  they  did  not  respect  her  less. 
The  sad-browed  woman  whose  luminous 
eyes  burned  like  stars  in  the  midnight 
heavens,  made  herself  reverenced  among 
them.  Her  love  for  her  fellows  was  real 
and  deep,  and  this  it  was  that  gave  life  to 
her  sympathy, .  beyond  their  comprehension 
as  it  was. 

"  Shure,  thin,  it's  a  rale  queen  of  a  crathure 
she  is,"  they  said.     "  It's  a  grand  sowl  and 
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a  tinder  heart  the  foreign  madam  has  got, 
good  luck  to  her." 

To  Countess  Helen,  Lesbia,  in  her  forlorn 
despair,  was  diffidently  drawn.  Absorbed 
in  her  own  burning  thoughts  and  the  well- 
being  of  her  child,  Helen  was  at  a  great 
distance  mentally  and  spiritually  from  the 
poor  heart- wounded,  childish  young  creature, 
drifting  like  a  ghost  of  her  former  self 
about  the  sad  grey  landscape.  When  she 
met  Lesbia  Blake  she  was  gentle  with  her, 
pitying  her  as  a  woman  who  has  herself 
been  hurt  in  life's  battle  pities  the  neophyte 
undergoing  his  baptism  of  fire,  and  the 
balm  of  her  pity  fell  like  dew  on  Lesbia's 
suflfering  heart. 

Shrinking  away  from  Desire e,  as  in  her 
soul-sickness  she  mechanically  did,  she 
seemed  to  approach  nearer  to  Countess 
Helen,  who  moved  alone,  as  it  were,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  tragic  memories,  and  perhaps 
of  tragic  possibilities.  Desiree  was  a  girl 
like  herself,  a  dreamer  merely.  Had  she 
been  but  a  woman  strong  in  the  power  of 
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her  womanhood,  would  she  not  have  dragfo^cd 
back  Tony  from  that  hollow  dark  that 
had  held  out  its  imperiously  inviting  arms 
to  him  so  young  ? 

It  seemed  to  Lesbia  that  had  she  been 
one  whose  lover  desired  to  live  for  her  sake, 
that  she  would  have  striven  with  death 
himself  for  his  prey — striven  and  prevailed 
by  the  might  of  her  love.  Great  is  the 
strength  of  a  fervent  flame  of  love,  pure,  pas- 
sionate, selfless  ;  and  this  Lesbia  felt  herself 
capable  of.  Desiree,  with  her  soft  dove's 
eyes,  her  ignorance  of  passion's  very  name, 
her  divine  sweet  pity,  and  gentle  tender 
afl*ection  for  her  friend,  had  been  powerless 
to  do  battle  for  him.  She  had  feebly  let 
him  go,  and  for  this  his  grieving  twin 
could  never  wholly  forgive  her. 

Intuitively  Lesbia  recognized  in  Helen 
Staroska  a  superior  psychic  force  to  that  of 
hgr  young  daughter.  This  woman's  soul 
was  of  heroic  mould.  She  was  strong  to 
suffer  and  to  console — to  dare  all  things, 
to  endure  all  things,  for  love  or  duty's  sake. 

VOL.  n.  F 
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The  forces  of  her  nature  had  been  formulated, 
drilled,  in  the  terrible  school  of  bitter 
agonizing  pain.  The  actual  dull  pain  at 
the  bottom  of  Lesbia's  heart  taught  her  to 
know  better  this  woman  who  had  intolerably 
suffered,  from  those  who  had  but  lost ;  and 
that  Countess  Helen  had  suffered  acutely, 
yet  withal  with  a  certain  proud  patience, 
no  one  who  studied  her  at  all  could  doubt. 

AVhat  had  been  those  fiery  griefs  that 
had  seared  the  very  soul  of  one  at  once  just 
and  tender,  full  of  generous  enthusiasms,  of 
warm  impulses,  and  had  frozen  her  into  the 
semblance  of  an  avenger,  a  Nemesis,  with 
but  the  golden  thread  of  the  passionate 
mother-love  that  quivered  through  her  heart 
to  redeem  her  from  the  recklessness  of  a 
deep  despair  of  life  ?  It  was  her  motherhood 
that  had  saved  Helen,  and  Lesbia  lacked 
that  motive  power  to  rouse  her  from  the 
desolation  of  her  grief. 

Never  more  for  Lesbia  can  the  earth 
bloom  so  fair  and  the  heavens  shine  so 
bright  as  before.     With  her  twin  the  ecstasy 
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of  life  had  departed.  She  drooped  and 
pined  in  listless  sorrow,  a  sight  to  draw 
pity  from  the  stoniest  heart. 

In  the  early  morning  and  late  evening, 
and  through  the  long  hot  days  of  the 
summer,  she  wearied  for  Tony.  She  looked 
with  longing  eyes  at  the  little  mound  of 
grass  that  lay  heaped  above  him  in  his 
narrow  bed. 

"  If  I  could  only  go  to  him,  since  he  will 
never  come  back  to  me  ! "  was  her  constant 
heart-broken  cry.  '^  Tony,  Tony  !  take  me 
in.  Make  room  for  me  too.  I  am  tired 
of  trying  to  live  without  you."- 

And  the  winds,  soft  and  balmy  with  the 
breath  of  summer,  blew  softly  and  pitifully 
amongst  the  waving  grasses,  and  in  and 
out  amidst  the  tendrils  of  her  roughened 
waving  hair,  and  the  busy  ants  ran  up  and 
down  on  the  grassy  grave,  and  the  birds 
sang  their  loud- sweet  songs  against  the  sky 
above  her,  and  nature  rejoiced  as  ever  in 
the  smile  of  summer,  whilst  Lesbia,  her 
heavy  head  resting  above  Tony's,  sent  out  her 
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exceeding  bitter  cry.  The  people  passing 
sometimes  tlirougli  the  churchyard  glanced 
at  her  with  respectful  compassion,  and  took 
no  notice  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  delicacy 
of  feeling,  speaking  of  her  afterwards  with 
pity  and  affection  amongst  themselves,  and 
her  popularity  strengthened  daily,  and 
greater  and  greater  were  the  hopes  gradually 
being  built  upon  this  desolate  young  girl. 

One  day,  after  some  weeks  had  passed, 
Norah  Connolly  came  up  and  asked  for  "  the 
misthress."  "  It's  about  Miss  Lesbia,  mem, 
1  have  made  so  bould  as  to  throuble  ye," 
she  said  nervously.  "  It's  just  wearyin' 
for  him  as  is  gone  she  is.  Ah,  thin,  madam 
darlin',  it's  yerself  knows  the  poor  young 
crathure  is  like  me  own  child  to  me,  an'  it's 
dyin'  she'll  be  if  she  stops  here  frettin'  and 
wastin'  as  she's  doin' — and  worse  maybe." 

A  sob  cut  her  short.  She  wrung  her 
hands.  "  Oh,  wirra,  wirra  !  what  am  I 
sayin'  ?  For  the  love  of  God,  send  her 
away,  the  darlin',  before  grief  an'  the  warm 
heart  of  her  gets  her  into  worse  throuble  ! " 
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Mrs.  Blake  was  looking  at  tke  handsome 
peasant  woman  with  a  startled  and  disturbed 
countenance. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  mean,  Norah 
Connolly  ?  What  trouble  more  than  what 
has  befallen  her  already  is  likely  to  touch 
Miss  Lesbia  ? " 

Norah  approached  nearer.  She  looked 
about  her  cautiously,  sinking  her  voice  to  a 
mere  whisper.  "  'Tis  them  as  ye  knows 
of — the  bhoys,  mem.  They  say  it's  she  as 
should  be  the  heiress  of  Castle  Blake.  They 
talk  to  her  when  she  comes  amongst  them, 
and  they're  sayin'  that  soon,  she'll  be  one 
with  them.  'Tis  the  saycret  societies  they'd 
dhraw  her  into.  There,  now  'tis  all  said, 
and  maybe  I'd  pay  dear  for  the  warnin' 
I've  given  ye,  if  so  be  they  get  to  know 
it ;  but  it's  Heaven's  own  thruth  I'm  spakin', 
and  ye'll  heed  it  for  the  darliu's  own  sake, 
as  well  as  mine  who've  bin  thrue  and  faith- 
ful  to  the  Blakes,  and  that  love  the  child 
like  me  own  that's  buried." 

The  strong  entreaty  in  the  woman's  fine 
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dark  blue  Irisli  eyes,  her  evident  good 
faith,  the  wistful  anxiety  of  her  patient, 
handsome  face,  as  she  spoke  of  her  foster- 
child,  touched  Mrs.  Blake  to  the  heart. 
She  held  out  her  firm  white  hand  to  b( 
clasped  in  Norah's  brown  one. 

''  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Norah.      I  knov 
your  faithfulness  to  us,  and  your  devotioi 
to  Lesbia.     I  will  send  her  away  for  change 
of  air  and  scene,  to  my  relations  in  Eng- 
land— that  will  be  best  for  her  ;  and  I  wil] 
not  mention  to  a  soul  what  you  have  bee 
saying  to  me.     You  may  trust  me  not  t 
get  you  into  trouble  with  the  people." 

*'  Ye're  a  rale  lady,  mem,  if  ye're  not  r 
Blake  born ;  and  ye'll  jest  be  quick  about 
gettin  Miss  Lesbia  away  from  this " — 
anxiously. 

Mrs.  Blake  was  struck  again  by  her  in- 
tense earnestness.  '*Have  you  special  reason 
for  wishing  this  haste,  Norah  ? "  she  askec 
gravely.      "  Be    open    with   me,    I   beseecl 

you." 

"Mike  Barrington,"  murmured  Mrs.  Con- 
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nolly,  uneasily,  "he's  come  back,  bad  'cess 
to  him,  and  there's  always  mischief  brewin' 
where  he  is.  This  mornin'  I  seen  him  col- 
loguing with  her  on  the  point.  He'd  wile  a 
bird  from  the  bough  with  that  soft  tongue 
of  his  ;  and  can't  ye  mind,  madam  dear, 
when  she  was  but  a  mite  of  a  toddlin' 
crathure,  how  she'd  run  to  him  to  lift 
her  on  his  knee  ?  He's  a  bitter  bad  one, 
is  Mike  Barrington,  and  it's  him  I  dread 
for  her,  more  by  token  she's  no  notion  of 
evil." 

Mrs.  Blake  groaned.  "  You  have  done 
well  to  put  me  on  my  guard.  Michael 
Barrino^ton's  influence  has  wrouo-ht  us  harm 
enough.  Yet  what  can  he  have  in  common 
with  the  child,  that  she  should  care  to  listen 
to  a  man  like  him  ? " 

"  He  tells  her  about  Masther  Con,  and 
talks  to  her  of  Tony,  poor  fellow ;  and  it'll 
end  in  his  dhrawin'  her  into  mischief  if  it's 
not  seen  to.  She's  got  the  spirit  and  the 
tinder  heart  of  the  Blakes  ;  an'  it's  thru' 
fire  an'  wather  she'd  go  for  the  people,  God 
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bless  her — an'  jell  forgive  me,  mem,  but  it's 
cold-hearted  English  she  thinks  yez  an'  Miss 
Mary.  'Tis  us  she  turns  to  in  her  throuble 
for  Masther  Tony." 

"  You  are  right,"  broke  from  Mrs.  Blake 
with  irrepressible  bitterness.  "  Lesbia  is  like 
all  the  rest.  I  have  lived  amongst  you,  I 
have  given  up  country  and  friends  and  for- 
tune to  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  man  I  loved 
in  my  youth,  and  who  brought  me  here  and 
entreated  me  to  stand  by  you  and  do  my 
best  for  you,  and  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
winning  your  affection  or  even  your  con- 
fidence. I  am  an  alien,  an  interloper,  in 
your  eyes,  and  every  one  plots  against  me 
and  my  authority ;  and  even  my  husband's 
niece,  the  child  I  have  reared  as  my  own, 
turns  from  me  in  her  sore  trouble  and  seeks 
comfort  amongst  my  enemies." 

It  was  a  cry  from  the  heart  of  a  proud 
woman  who  seldom  complained,  but  who 
felt  keenly  and  profoundly  nevertheless. 
Calm,  reticent,  large-minded,  just  in  all  her 
dealings,    Madam    Blake    rarely    permitted 
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herself  to  murmur  at  her  life's  vexations. 
Without  consciously  philoso23hizing,  she  was 
a  philosopher,  and  realized  with  clearness 
the  uselessness  of  crying  over  spilt  milk. 
What  it  was  in  her  power  to  amend,  she  set 
herself  promptly  to  rectify  ;  what  it  was  not, 
she  endured  in  silence.  In  spite,  however, 
of  her  natural  dignity  and  habitual  reserve, 
she  was  strongly  human,  and  the  wound  she 
had  sustained  through  Tony's  death — Tony, 
whom  she  had  loved  with  tenderness,  and 
who  had  repaid  her  love  with  a  cheerful 
whole-hearted  affection  and  confidence  —was 
envenomed  by  Lesbia's  listless  turning  from 
the  sympathy  she  longed  to  give,  and  her 
almost  open  falling  away  to  the  side  of  the 
discontented  and  ungrateful  peasantry.  That 
Lesbia  should  refuse  to  be  comforted  for  the 
death  of  her  twin  was  conceivable,  touching, 
piteous ;  but  that  she  should  throw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  disaflfected,  and  accept 
consolation  at  the  hands  of  those  who  viewed 
her  natural  guardian  and  near  relation  with 
suspicion  and  dislike,  was  intolerable. 
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And  now  this  even  was  not  all.  Un- 
happy, sore -hearted,  childishly  indiscreet,  it 
appeared  to  be  probable  that,  if  left  to  her- 
self, she  would  be  in  danger  even  of  hurry- 
ing with  ignorant  and  rash  courage,  into  the 
tortuous  meshes  of  Irish  politics,  taking  for 
her  guide  a  notoriously  untrustworthy  men- 
tor, at  whose  hands  the  Blakes  had  surely 
already  suffered  enough.  It  was  no  wonder 
these  things  moved  Mrs.  Blake  beyond  her 
ordinary  grave  patience,  and  urged  her  to 
take  prompt  and  immediate  measures  to 
counteract  the  undesirable  influence  with 
Lesbia. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  I  am  mined  who  believed 
That  though  the  soul  had  floated  from  its  sphere 
Of  wild  dominion  into  the  dim  orb 
Of  self — that  it  was  strong  and  free  as  ever ! 
It  has  conformed  itself  to  that  dim  orb, 
Reflecting  all  its  shades  and  shapes,  and  now 
Must  stay  where  it  alone  can  be  adored." 

Barrington  had  appeared  again  at  the  cot- 
tage with  his  accustomed  abruptness.  As 
none  of  the  small  household  knew  where  he 
was  when  absent,  so  no  one  could  surmise 
when  or  how  he  might  choose  to  present 
himself  again.  He  walked  in,  therefore,  as 
if,  instead  of  months,  he  had  been  but  a  few 
days  away. 

Helen  received  him  passively,  glad  that 
Desiree  was  not  present,  and  that  she  was 
thus  spared  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  ap- 
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pearances  before  her  child,  for  whose  sake, 
had  she  chanced  to  have  been  there,  she 
would  have  forced  herself  to  rise  and  bid 
him  welcome.  As  it  was,  she  lifted  her 
great  dark  eyes  calmly,  and  regarded  him 
w^ith  a  sort  of  still  disdain. 

''  So  you  have  returned  again,"  was  all 
she  said. 

"  What  is  this  I  hear  about  the  Blakes  ?  " 
he  asked  rapidly,  ignoring  her  slight  greet- 
ing. "Is  it  the  case  that  Anthony  is  dead, 
and  Lesbia  —  poor  little  Lesbia — broken- 
hearted ?  I  have  just  come  over  from  the 
Continent,  and  all  this  news  is  fresh  to  me." 

Helen  could  not  keep  a  quick  flash  of 
interest  out  of  her  expressive  face.  "  From 
the  Continent  ?  "  she  said,  and  paused. 

The  old  thrill  vibrated  in  her.  How  long 
• — how  long  will  she  be  able  to  hold  herself 
down  ?  Already  she  has  stretched  out  her 
hands  towards  the  Circles  again.  Already 
her  return  to  them  has  been  discussed  at 
head-quarters.  She  mastered  herself  by  an 
effort. 
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"Anthony  Blake's  decline  was  a  veiy 
rapid  one,"  she  said,  coldly;  ''poor  boy, 
he  took  the  chill  that  ended  in  his  death, 
saving  Desiree  from  the  worst  consequences 
of  some  hours'  exposure  in  one  of  the  caves 
in  the  rocks.  They  were  overtaken  by 
the  tide  at  the  time  of  the  great  storm,  and 
were  driven,  into  it  for  refuge.  The  water 
hemmed  them  in  there,  and  Anthony  sacri- 
ficed his  comfort  to  Desiree's  ;  more  than  his 

comfort  as  it  turned  out — his  life  even " 

She  stopped,  and  then  resumed  absently, 
"  It  may  not  have  made  any  difi'erence. 
Fate  is  fate.  He  had  the  seeds  of  consump- 
tion in  him,  poor  lad.  These  things  arc 
settled  by  destiny — Providence — whatever 
it  is  that  moulds  our  lives  for  us.  Still,  he 
died  and  Desiree  lives,  and  I  cannot  foroet 
that  I  may  owe  her  life  to  his  self-abnega- 
tion." 

A  softening  -film  shaded  the  brightness 
of  her  eyes ;  her  voice  sank  to  a  softer 
key  ;  it  quivered  with  inexpressible  tender- 
ness.    It   was   long   since    BarriDgton    had 
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listened  to  this  inflection  of  it,  or  seen  her 
thus.  Once  she  had  been  for  him  all  gentle- 
ness and  tender  submission — long  ago,  long, 
long  ago.  It  seemed  to  him  like  a  glimpse 
of  some  long-lived- out  life,  so  far  back  had 
that  phase  of  youth  and  hope  been,  of  love 
and  faith  and  trust  in  him.  It  had  belonged 
to  the  first  years  of  their  life  together. .  Had 
it  lasted,  could  it  have  lasted,  he  might 
have  escaped  some  of  the  lower  depths  to 
which  he  had  fallen.  The  consciousness  that 
a  pure  and  lofty  soul  believed  in  him  might, 
perhaps,  have  stimulated  him  to  try  in  some 
measure  to  merit  its  faith.  The  good  in 
him,  he  said  bitterly,  had  withered  utterly 
before  the  sick  aversion,  the  mortal  loathinsr, 
the  terrible  spectre  of  slain  love  and  trust  in 
the  eyes  of  Helen  Staroska,  on  that  day  now 
so  far  from  both  of  them,  when  her  house- 
hold gods  had  fallen  in  ruin  and  confusion 
around  her,  and  the  sharp  pangs  of  disillu- 
sion had  torn  her  heart.  The  coldness  of 
her  face  towards  him  had  never  warmed 
again.    There  where  she  had  stood,  with  the 
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discovery  of  his  baseness,  had  died  her  love, 
murdered  by  his  hands.  Her  eyes,  her  lips, 
the  shuddering  repulsion  of  her  whole  being, 
had  been  eloquent  with  a  passionate  pain,  a 
living  despair.  They  had  seemed  to  cry  out 
shiveringly — 

"  My  love  is  dead,  dead  in  spite  of  me — 
Dead  while  I  lived,  while  yet  my  blood  was  rife 
With  hope  and  pleasure  and  the  pride  of  life. 
My  love  has  ended  unexpectedly 
During  the  winter,  stricken  like  a  tree 
By  a  night's  cold  and  frozen  to  the  blood, 
Whose  leaves  fell. off  and  never  were  renewed 
By  any  promise  of  the  years  to  be." 

For  this  dead  love  there  had  been  possibly 
no  resurrection,  and  he  had  accepted  the 
fact  with  philosophy,  and  sought  vulgar 
consolations  for  the  turning  away  from  him 
of  the  face  that  had  been  his  only  link  with 
the  higher  life  of  the  soul.  Henceforth  he 
had  grovelled  in  the  slough  and  mire  of  the 
material  life.    •  He  had  been  pleasure-lovin  o- 

*  J-  o 

and  cunning  and  adroit.  He  had  gained 
his  own  vile  ends,  and  traded  on  the  weak- 
ness and  the  misery  of  his  fellows,  and  had 
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earned  money  trafficking  in  men's  agonies. 
In  his  mouth  were  high-sounding  words, 
eloquent  eulogies  of  freedom,  stirring  appeals 
to  the  proletariat  to  rise  and  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  thrones  ;  in  his  heart  a  cold 
mockery  of  the  cause  by  which  he  lived, 
a  pitiless  contempt  for  the  dupes  who 
trusted  him,  and  an  ever-diminishing  fear 
of  the  Circles.  Wise  in  his  own  conceits, 
greedy,  supple,  unscrupulous,  Helen  Sta- 
roska,  wiser  than  he,  would  have  warned 
him,  for  Desiree's  sake,  of  the  dangers 
he  courted,  had  she  been  cognizant  of  half 
of  them.  He  was  playing  a  perilous  game, 
and  playing  it  recklessly.  The  vengeance  of 
the  Circles  might  follow  him  slowly,  but  their 
enmity  once  aroused  would  be  undying,  and 
to  be  feared  by  those  who  knew  them  best,  and 
Count  Staroski's  daughter  was  too  well  aware 
of  the  terrible  vigilance  of  the  committees  to 
have  fallen  into  the  error  of  Barrington,  and 
suffered  herself  to  hold  them  in  contempt. 

Just   now   the   mention   of   Desiree   had 
touched  the  puresi  chord  in  his  corrupt  heart. 
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"  Desiree  ?  "  he  questioned  brusquely — "  she 
is  well  ?  She  has  not  suffered  ?  She  is 
happy  still  ?  " 

''  She  is  well  ^'—coldly. 

How  should  it  be  explained  to  this  man 
that  his  child  had  a  heart  easily  moved  to 
gratitude  and  pity  ;  that  she  had  suffered 
patiently  and  greatly  in  watching  and  sooth- 
ing Anthony  Blake's  decline  ?  That  which 
might  have  been  feared  for  her,  the  too  early 
awakening  of  love  through  gratitude  and 
pity,  had  not  befallen  her,  through  Tony's 
ow^n  self-renunciation  and  jealous  care  for 
his  child-love's  peace.  With  a  long-drawn 
sigh  of  relief,  Helen  Staroska  had  seen  the 
cloud  that  for  a  moment  had  threatened  to 
overshadow  the  young  girl's  springtide  pass 
harmlessly  over  her. 

"  They  say  Lesbia  frets  grievously,"  Bar- 
rington  said  musingly. 

"  That  is  true.  She  is  inconsolable,  poor 
child." 

He  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room. 
"  Something  might  be  made  of  Lesbia  ;  she 

VOL.  II.  G 
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had  always  a  soft  heart  and  a  high  spirit ; 
she  was  worth  ten  of  the  boy.  She  cares 
far  more  for  Ireland  than  for  her  English 
relations." 

Countess  Helen  had  ceased  to  regard  him. 
She  had  drifted  away  from  him.  Desiree 
was  the  sole  topic  of  rapprochement  between 
them,  and  with  the  dropping  of  Desiree  out 
of  the  conversation  her  interest  in  it  had 
died  away. 

Barrington  continued  lost  in  thought. 
The  Blakes  and  their  affairs  seemed  to  afford 
him  food  for  reflection.  From  time  to  time 
he  threw  a  glance  of  distrust  and  dislike  at 
the  tall  black-robed  figure  by  the  window 
that,  clad  in  the  eternal  mourning  of  her 
countrywomen,  sat  looking  out  abstractedly 
over  the  summer  sea,  the  long  pale  hands 
lying  idle  in  her  lap,  whilst  the  noble  face 
wore  a  far-off  look  of  absorption.  Before 
the  mental  vision  of  Countess  Helen  an 
endless  phantasmagoria  of  whirling  shapes 
flitted  in  fantastic  procession — ghosts  from 
the  past  that  was  peopled  with  so  many  and 
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bitter  memories  to  her,  a  sort  of  mirage  of 
the  future,  a  confused,  blurred  presentment 
of  the  present.  Her  eyes  ached  Avith  behold- 
ing it  all,  yet  she  never  thought  of  refusing 
to  look  ;  it  was  her  life. 

Barring  ton  bit  his  lip.  It  was  not  flatter- 
ing to  his  self-love  to  be  so  evidently  disre- 
garded. This  woman,  with  her  lofty  ideas, 
her  strong  humanitarianism,  her  passionate 
adoration  of  her  child,  her  utter  com- 
passion for  all  who  lived  and  toiled  and 
sufiered  in  the  great  troubled  world,  vexed 
him  by  her  involuntary  intrusion  into  his 
schemes.  How  could  he  feel  a  just  sense  of 
ownership  in  his  own  child  when  between 
her  and  him  there  rose,  or  seemed  to  rise, 
eternally  the  shield  of  her  mother's  love,  the 
dead  wall  of  her  mother's  profound  distrust  ? 
He  was  coming  slowly  to  the  determina- 
tion to  separate  Countess  Helen  from  her 
daughter  for  a  time — to  separate  them 
Warily,  discreetly,  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  cause  misgivings  in  the  mother's  heart 
nor  ungovernable  distress  to  the  young  girl. 
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The  parting  would  have  to  be  brought  about 
naturally  ;  it  must  be  the  result  of  a  natural 
sequence  of  events  ;  nor  must  there  be  any- 
thing apparently  strained  or  forced  about 
these  events,  nothing  calculated  to  arouse 
suspicion. 

The  object  of  these  sinister  meditations 
sat  on  in  unruffled  calm,  far  from  imagining 
what  was  plotting  in  his  mind  against  her 
peace. 

"  The  Blake  property  reverts  to  Constan- 
tine,"  he  said  aloud  presently,  with  the  air 
of  one  stating  an  indisputable  fact. 

She  said  nothing,  neither  troubled  herself 
to  remove  her  dreamy  gaze  from  the  glitter- 
ing restless  sea. 

He  swore  a  little  after  this  in  a  quiet 
cynical  way. 

"  Cease  !  "  she  said  peremptorily,  without 
looking  round  at  him.  "  I  hear  the  voices 
of  the  child  and  Ziski.  They  are  coming 
in." 

He  looked  furtively  at  her,  contemptuously 
and  with  a  veiled   aversion  in  his  glance, 
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and  went  out  to  meet  the  approaching 
voices. 

A  moment  later  and  Helen  heard  her 
child's  glad  cry  of  greeting,  to  him  who, 
though  her  mother's  worst  enemy,  had  yet 
a  claim  on  Desiree's  dutiful  love. 

A  spasm  passed  like  a  shadow  over  her 
face.  It  was  momentary,  but  it  betrayed 
the  imperishable  bitterness  of  the  thought 
that  she,  Helen  Staroska,  must  for  ever 
divide  her  own  child's  heart  with  a  being 
so  unworthy. 

The  time  passed  monotonously  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  spot  by  the  shore  of  the  great 
Atlantic,  that  stretched  its  endless,  heaving 
bosom  far  out  to  the  western  horizon,  in 
restless,  interminable,  mysterious  life.  In- 
land, the  wastes  and  bogs,  and  the  blue 
line  of  hills  beyond,  shutting  off  Bally - 
magillagh  from  the  world,  gave  a  deso- 
late grandeur  to  the  landscape,  unsoftened 
by  the  aspect  of  the  people  scattered  here 
and  there  about  it.  The  sullenness  in^the 
men's   faces,  the   look   of  anxiety  and   ap- 
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prehension  in  the  women's,  was  on  the 
increase.  Their  superficial  apathy  was  but 
skin-deep,  after  all.  Those  whose  sight 
dived  deeper  than  the  mere  surface  of 
things,  saw  with  uneasiness  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  abroad,  and  wherever  Michael 
Barrington  went  this  spirit  was  strengthened. 

The  Blakes  had  difficulty  in  gather- 
inof  in  their  rents.  In  more  than  one 
instance  a  tenant  refused  to  pay  unless 
compelled,  and  the  employment  of  coercive 
measures  was  fraught  with  risk  and  difficulty 
in  the  state  of  dissatisfaction  that  pre- 
vailed. 

Norah  Connolly's  interview  with  ATrs. 
Blake  had  produced  an  immediate  effect 
upon  the  family  arrangements.  It  was  de- 
cided that  Lesbia  should  be  sent  at  once  to 
England  for  a  while,  and  that  Mary  Eger- 
ton  should  accompany  her,  taking  her  two 
children,  Shane  and  Bride,  on  a  visit  to 
their  father's  relations.  "  Where,"  said  Mary, 
*'  I  shall  leave  them,  and  come  back  to  keep 
you  company,  mother." 
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Mrs.  Blake  looked  thoughtfully  at  her. 
"  Why  are  you  doing  this,  Mary  ?  " 

"  Because  " — frankly — "  I  am  uneasy 
about  things  here.  Mother  dearest,  if  you, 
with  your  untiring  goodness  to  this  wretched, 
ungrateful  people,  have  never  been  more  than 
tolerated  by  them,  how  likely  that  Shane  and 
Bride  are  hated  by  them  !  Poor  children  ! 
they  are  more  English  than  even  you  and 
I.  Do  not  I  know  that  when  I  forsook 
Con's  memory,  and  married  an  English- 
man, that  I  forfeited  my  place  in  the 
people's  regard  ?  And  shall  I  run  any 
avoidable  risks  for  my  children,  for  whom 
I  am  accountable  to  their  father  ? " 

Mary  Egerton  was  moved  from  her  usual 
composure.  There  was  a  note  of  bitterness 
in  her  voice,  a  flash  of  indignation  in  her 
steady  grey  eyes. 

"You  think  the  feeling  against  us  is 
increasing*  ? "    • 

"  Can  one  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  ? 
Would  Norah  Connolly  have  said  what  she 
did   if  it  had   not  been    so?     How   many 
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tenants  are  in  arrears  now,  mother ;  and 
wliat  prospect  have  we  of  making  them 
pay  ?  And  yet  it  is  not  want  of  money 
that  prevents  them.  Mr.  Coghlan  told  me, 
only  the  last  time  I  met  him  in  Sligo,  that 
his  bank  had  more  money  in  its  hands 
belonging  to  the  people  than  ever  before." 

"Tony's  death  has  given  a  handle  to 
much  of  this.  Poor  boy !  whilst  he  was 
alive  they  did  not  care  much  for  him. 
They  more  than  once  cast  his  mixed  blood 
up  to  him ;  yet  it  was  no  more  mixed  than 
Lesbians,  whom  they  pretend  to  adore.  It 
is  singular  the  strength  of  the  impression 
that  seems  to  prevail,  that  Constantine  will 
yet  reappear  and  claim  the  estates." 

Mary  Egerton  looked  up  quickly.  *'  If 
ever,"  she  said  earnestly,  ''  a  pretender  to 
Con's  name  and  rights  presents  himself,  let 
him  be  confronted  with  me.  I  do  not  think 
any  impostor  could  deceive  me." 

"Is  it  that  you  do  not  believe  he  still 
lives,  Mary  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.     "  That  is  going  too 
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far,"  she  said.  "  But  when  one  has  suffered 
as  I  suffered,  mother ;  when  one  has  loved 
a  person  as  I  loved  Con,  I  think  that  if 
that  person  were  dead  one  would  somehow 
know  it.  As  it  is,  I  too  feel  that  sooner 
or  later,  before  we  either  of  us  die,  we 
shall  see  one  another  again  face  to  face." 

"  Why  do  you  suggest  an  impostor  ap- 
pearing, then  ? " 

"Because  I  knew  Con.  I  loved  him, 
how  dearly  I  think  not  even  you  knew. 
I  tried  to  hide  my  grief  when  I  lost  him, 
lest  it  should  distress  you,  who  had  already 
had  so  much  to  bear.  When,  he  went  away, 
I  knew  then,  I  know  now,  that  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  will  Con  return  to  claim 
Castle  Blake  for  himself." 

"  In  that  case  it  is  a  pity  the  property 
cannot  pass  to  Lesbia." 

"  What  is  Lesbia  but  an  impulsive,  rash 
Irish  girl  ?  She  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  it.  She  may  marry  and  hand  it  on 
to  strangers,  or  live  single  and  waste  and 
squander  it  all,  in  her  undisciplined  enthu- 
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siasm  -and  madcap  schemes  of  uni^'ersal 
benevolence.  Have  you  never  thought  of 
Con's  possible  wife,  mother  ?  of  the  children 
he  may  have  had  born  to  him  far  away 
from  here,  and  now  growing  up  round 
him  ?  Why  should  Con's  son  be  defrauded 
of  his  birthright  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Blake,  looking  keenly 
at  her,  "  so  you  have  contemplated  that 
possibility,  Mary  ?  Con's  having  forgotten 
you,  and  loved  and  married  some  other 
woman." 

"  Why  not  ?"— simply.  ''  Have  not  I  for- 
gotten him,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  ;  and 
am  not  1  the  happy  wife  of  a  good  husband, 
and  the  contented  mother  of  his  children  ? " 

"  You  are  right,  Mary — reasonable  and 
right,  as  usual ;  and  yet — and  yet  I  should 
somehow  have  preferred  to  think  of  Con- 
stantine  as  faithful  to  his  memories  of  you, 
my  dear.  I  am  an  old  fool,  and  you  have 
reason  on  your  side.  Yours  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  view  of  the  matter  that  ought  to  be  enter- 
tained.'^ 
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Mary  made  no  answer.  There  lingered 
yet  in  her  heart  some  faint  fragrance  from 
the  crushed  love  of  her  youth,  notwith- 
standing her  present  love  for  her  husband 
and  her  tender  devotion  to  her  children  ; 
or,  rather,  was  it  because  of  these  beautiful 
and  reasonable  affections  ?  She  who  is 
tender  and  faithful  in  one  case,  will  com- 
monly be  found  faithful  in  all.  Fidelity  is 
an  integral  part  of  her  being,  and  inde- 
pendent of  extraneous  circumstances.  This 
steadfast  person  could  no  more  have  cast 
out  the  remembrance  of  the  lover  who  had 
won  her  virgin  heart  in  the  long  past 
days  of  old,  than  she  could  have  forgotten 
the  needs  of  her  two  young  children.  As 
she  had  believed  in  Con  Blake  in  the  bitter 
hour  of  their  separation,  so  she  believed  in 
him  still.  She  could  neither  think  of  him 
as  dead,  nor  as  going  back  from  the  declara- 
tion that  he  would  never  touch  the  rents 
o^  the  Castle  Blake  property,  nor  take  up 
his  abode  under  his  ancestral  roof-tree. 
Tony's  death  had  in  no  respect  cleared  the 
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way  to  him.  Always,  to  all  time  and 
under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  would 
the  land  be  as  the  price  of  blood  in  his 
eyes.  Aceldama  it  had  seemed  to  him  in 
those  first  days  of  remorse  and  anguish, 
and  Aceldama  to  him  it  would  be  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Of  all  the  paths  lead  to  a  woman's  love, 
Pity's  the  straightest." 

Lesbia  was  gone,  borne  away  resistant  and 
complaining,  but  in  the  listlessness  of  her 
grief  incapable  of  rousing  herself  to  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  calm  will  of  Madam  Blake. 

Mary  Egerton  and  the  two  children  were 
gone  with  her,  and  the  great  granite  house 
seemed  strangely  lonely  without  them,  and 
the  very  village  appeared  emptier  for  the 
removal  of  these  young  presences. 

Mrs.  Blake  had  leisure  to  remark  with 
some  surprise  that  Barrington  stayed  on  still, 
and  she  began  to  regard  him  with  growing 
distrust  and  uneasiness  as  this  new  departure, 
so  foreign  to  his  previous  habits,  made  itself 
visible  to  her. 
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"  You  are  staying  longer  amongst  us  this 
time,"  she.  found  herself  saying,  on  one  of 
the  rare  occasions  when  they  encountered 
one  another. 

He  looked  at  her  with  something  of 
amusement  in  his  cynical  smile.  "  You 
wonder  such  a  rolling  stone  can  stop  so 
long  in  this  quiet  little  place  at  the  back  of 
the  world  ?  But  I  was  born  within  a  few 
miles  of  Ballymagillagh.  I  am  Irish  born 
and  bred,  and  find  interests  here  a  stranger 
would  hardly  comprehend." 

Did  he  wish  to  convey  to  her  that,  in  his 
eyes  and  those  of  the  pensioners  on  her 
bounty,  she  herself  was  a  stranger  ? 

Mrs.  Blake  smiled  rather  a  wintry  smile, 
in  which  a  shade  of  bitter  sadness  found  a 
place.  She  smiled  and  passed  on.  Why 
should  she  allow  this  insect,  this  con- 
temptible gadfly,  to  move  her  from  her 
settled  calm  ? 

She  saw  Desiree  often  at  this  time,  and 
did  not  fail  to  notice  the  young  girl's 
pleasure  in  Barrington's  long  sojourn.     She, 
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at   all  eA^ents,  was  not   troubled  with  mis- 
givings   about   her   father.     The    buoyancy 
of  his  spirits  had  the  magnetic  attraction  of 
contrast  for  her.     The  polished   surface  of 
Barrington's  mind   reflected  her  own   pure 
image  again  to  herself.     Towards  her  he  was 
uniformly  tender  in  his    dealings.     So  far 
as  he  loved  anything  purely  and  unselfishly 
on   the  face  of  the  earth,  it  was  this  fair 
woman-child,  who  formed  his  only  link  with 
a  past  when,  in  the  brief  delirium  of  a  worthy 
love,    his   better   instincts   were   awakened, 
and  he  had  wooed  and  won  Countess  Helen 
Staroska.     Notwithstanding  this  afiection  of 
his   for   her,    the   young   girl   had    already 
begun   to   present    herself    to   his   tortuous 
mind  in  the  light  of  a  fresh  factor,  to  be 
used  in  his  schemes  of  advancement.     He 
saw  with  satisfaction  her  promise  of  beauty 
gradually  unfolding.     A  girl's  value  is  im- 
measurably   augmented    by     beauty,     and 
abeady    Desiree's     had    advanced     a    step 
beyond    the     mere     freshness     and    charm 
natural    to   youth.     She    Lad    begun  to   bo 
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"felt"  even  in  the  wretched  circumscribed 
little  world  where  for  the  present  fate  had 
placed  her.  One  had  already  yielded  to  the 
charm  of  this  slender  slip  of  a  creature  with 
the  great  dreaming  eyes,  and  succumbed  to 
the  strange  power  of  her  violin,  which 
seemed  to  share  with  her  some  curiously 
intense  and  vivid  individuality. 

Barrington,  watching  her  unobserved, 
formulated  his  opinion  of  her  thus.  "  She 
has  genius,  the  child ;  more  than  that,  she  has 
beauty  of  a  spiritual  sort  that  should  appeal 
to  the  ^  higher  organizations.*  She  ought  to 
go  far,  to  arrive — mais  que  voulez-vous  ? " 
with  a  shrug.  "  She  is  Helen's  child  far 
more  than  mine.  She  Avill  not  understand 
how  to  make  the  best  market  for  herself. 
She  has  no  personal  ambitions,  no  coquetry 
as  is  natural  to  young  girls.  Bah !  how 
these  '  higher  organizations '  waste  them- 
selves !  It  is  just  as  well  she  has  a  poor 
worldly-wise  devil  like  me  to  push  her 
real  interests.  Helen,  with  her  damned 
transcendentalism    and    folly,    is    the    last 
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woman  in  the  world  to  know  how  to  prdner 
her  daughter." 

He  stayed  on  from  day  to  day,  observant 
of  everything,  though  seeming  to  notice 
little,  and  the  longer  he  stayed  the  more 
his  plans  took  form  and  matured  them- 
selves. 

At  length  one  morning  Countess  Helen 
Staroska  received  a  communication  which 
threw  her  into  great  agitation.  It  was  a 
summons  to  Warsaw,  in  the  name  of  her 
last  surviving  male  relation,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  late  Count  Stanislaus.  The 
call  reached  her  by  means  of  the  Circles, 
with  an  emphatic  intimation  that  she  would 
do  well  not  to  neglect  it. 

The  separation  from  her  child  which  this 
journey  to  Poland  would  necessitate  plunged 
her  into  the  most  cruel  distress.  That  the 
young  girl  should  accompany  her  could  not 
be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  She  must 
travel  fast  and  hard  if  she  would  reach 
Warsaw  in  time  to  see  Count  Ivan  Staroski 
alive,  and  receive  his  last  directions ;  and  she 
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must  travel  with  more  or  less  risk,  marked 
woman  as  she  was  to  the  police  of  Europe. 
The  representative  of  a  line  of  patriots  and 
martyrs,  though  but  a  woman,  delicate  and 
gently  nurtured,  she  had  ere  now  been 
found  to  possess  fire  enough  to  be  dangerous. 

The  sudden  falling  of  a  thunderbolt  would 
have  stunned  her  less  than  this  terrible  and 
unexpected  call.  She  sat  rigid  and  silent, 
gazing  at  the  unconscious  Desiree,  till 
Barrington,  struck  with  the  trouble  in  her 
melancholy  eyes,  felt  himself  impelled  to  ask 
what  ailed  her. 

She  turned  her  brooding  gaze  on  him. 
"That,"  she  said  briefly,  giving  him  the 
missive  to  read. 

It  was  in  cipher.  He  looked  at  it  un- 
comprehendingly. 

"  I  forgot ;  you  have  not  the  key.  Well, 
listen,  then.''  She  read  a  few  lines  to  him 
in  French,  the  language  they  still  from  force 
of  habit  used  in  common. 

As  he  listened  a  look  of  satisfaction,  care- 
fully subdued,  stole  into  his   face.     "You 
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will  go  ? "  he  queried,  wlien  she  had  made 
an  end  of  reading. 

"Can  you  ask  it  ?  "—coldly.  "Duty, 
affection,  everything,  demand  the  sacrifice  ; 
yet  to  leave  thee,  my  child,  my  treasure, 
how  can  I  find  the  courage  ?  "  She  turned 
to  the  girl  beside  her  with  unspeakable 
anguish — the  child  who  had  become  pale  as 
death,  and  was  mutely  fondling  her  hand 
with  wide  wistful  eyes  seeking  hers. 

"Take  me  with  thee,  little  mother," 
murmured  Desiree,  urgently. 

"  Folly  I  "  said  Barrington,  interposing 
briskly.  "  You  don't  know  what  it  means 
to  travel  across  Europe  to  'reach  a  dying 
man.  It  is  to  run  such  a  race  with  death 
as  exhausts  body  and  soul  and  heart  alike." 

The  young  girl  did  not  answer  him.  Her 
eyes  were  fastened  earnestly  upon  her 
mother's. 

Helen  sighed  profoundly.  "  Alas  !  dear 
one,  it  is  true  I  dare  not  risk  the  journey 
for  thee.  I  must  leave  thee,  little  pigeon. 
Heart's  dearest,  do   not  weep.       Ziski  and 
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Anna  Petrovna  will  watch  over  thee  in  my 
absence.  Stay  thy  tears,  Desiree  ;  they  fall 
like  molten  lead  upon  my  heart." 

The  high  spirit  that  had  ever  carried 
Count  Stanislaus'  daughter  onward  upon 
the  prickly  path  of  duty  came  to  her  aid 
now.  It  held  back  the  choking  passion  in 
her  throat,  as  she  drew  the  slim,  quivering 
young  form  to  her  breast,  and  lent  a  patient 
beauty  of  heroic  effort  to  the  pathetic  lines 
of  her  fine-featured  face. 

"  Mother,  little  mother,"  sighed  the  girl 
piteously,  "  thou  hast  never  left  me  before. 
How  shall  I  live  without  thee  ?  " 

"Thou  wilt  survive  very  well,  little 
cabbage,  and  console  thyself  with  thy 
father,"  said  Barrington,  pinching  her  cheek. 
"  I  will  remain  with  thee,  my  Desiree, 
whilst  thy  mother  is  absent." 

She  turned  a  little  and  softly  kissed  his 
hand.  "Forgive  me,  mon  pere,"  she 
murmured  sweetly.  "  I  ask  thy  pardon 
for  seeming  to  forget  thee."  _ 

She   smiled   at  him,  but  her  eyes  never  ^ 
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left  her  mother.  She  ceased  not  to  follow 
her  least  movement.  Through  the  manifold 
necessary  preparations  of  Countess  Helen, 
Desiree  attended  her  wistfully,  patiently, 
deftly,  and  when  at  length  the  supreme 
moment  of  parting  arrived,  she  clung  in  silence 
to  the  tall  black -robed  figure — clung  with  a 
subdued  abandon  of  passionate  grief  that 
thrilled  the  mother  s  heart-strings  to  agony. 
Both  these  women,  so  proud  and  yet  so 
tender,  so  loving,  yet  self- controlled,  re- 
frained from  a  violent  outward  show  of  the 
anguish  shaking  them  to  the  innermost 
fibre  of  their  being,  and  kept  their  faces 
calm  and  unconvulsed  by  tears. 

Barrington,  looking  curiously  on,  did  not 
fall  into  the  common  error  of  vulgar  minds, 
that  because  the  outward  manifestation  of 
emotion  is  restrained,  that  therefore  it  does 
not  exist. 

''Faith!  how  hardly  they  take  it!"  he 
'muttered,  some  slight  and  fleeting  sensation 
akin  to  compunction,  knocking  for  an 
iostant  at  his  callous  consciousness.     ''  How 
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they  can  suffer,  these  women  !  Heavens  ! 
what  fools  to  feel  like  that !  " 

If  he  had  experienced  a  qualm  of  con- 
science it  was  transitory,  and  quickly  gave 
place  to  annoyance. 

"  Desirde  grows  too  much  like  Helen,"  he 
thought  bitterly.  "  There  is  the  same  ex- 
aggerated feeling  and  absurd  inclination 
towards  melodrama  in  them  both.  I  was  a 
fool  to  give  my  child  a  Pole  for  a  mother. 
I  might  have  known  that  infernal  high- 
flown  temperament  would  be  sure  to 
descend." 

The  last  close-clinging  embrace  had  been 
given  and  taken.  Her  mother  had  vanished 
from  out  of  Desiree's  aching  sight.  Twice 
she  had  waved  a  last  farewell,  so  distant 
that  only  a  hawk's  eye  could  distinguish  the 
flutter  of  the  filmy  handkerchief,  and  still 
the  young  girl  stood  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  hands,  and  gazing  dreamily  after  the 
rapidly  disappearing  car. 

Barrington,  with  a  last  curious  glance  at 
her,    went    indoors,    leaving    her    standing 
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alone.  He  surmised  that  she  would  recover 
better  from  her  trance  of  unaccustomed 
pain  without  spectators. 

Ziski,  with  still  truer  inspiration,  came  to 
her  with  her  violin,  which  he  slipped  into 
her  relaxed  and  nerveless  hand.  Her  fingers 
closed  involuntarily  over  the  slender  neck  of 
the  instrument. 

"Let  it  speak  comfort  to  thee,  my  princess/' 
the  old  man  said  gently.  "  Let  it  speak. 
It  will  interpret  thy  heart  to  thee,  and  soothe 
its  trouble." 

Half  mechanically  she  drew  the  bow  across 
the  strings,  and  in  the  passion  of  the  violin, 
the  strong  human  cry  its  strings  sent  forth 
at  her  touch,  the  wailing  sweetness  of  its 
sorrow,  the  bitterness  of  its  eternal  fiofht 
with  inanimate  matter  for  the  living  power 
of  expression  it  seemed  to  conquer  through 
some  mysterious  agony  of  efi'ort,  she  did  in 
truth  lose  something  of  the  first  soreness  of 
h'fer  grief.  The  days  passed  slowly.  Anna 
Petrovna  came  and  lay  on  a  pallet  at  the 
foot  of  the  young  girl's  bed  at  night,  and  by 
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day  either  she  or  Ziski  never  let  their  charge 
out  of  their  sight.  They  were  faithful  to 
the  behests  of  their  absent  mistress,  and 
Barrington  abhorred  them  both,  whilst  he 
spoke  them  fair. 

Countess  Helen  had  been  gone  a  week, 
when  a  strange  thing  happened.  At  night, 
after  the  house  was  shut  up,  a  series  of  short 
sharp  taps  came  in  rapid  impatient  suc- 
cession on  the  window  of  the  room  where 
Barrington  and  Desiree  were  sitting. 

Desiree,  dreaming  over  the  smouldering 
fire  that,  in  spite  of  the  season,  still  burned 
fitfully  in  the  open  grate,  heeded  them  not ; 
but  Barrington  instantly  got  up  and  undid 
the  window. 

A  tall  man  entered  through  it,  and  looked 
round  him  a  little  confusedly. 

"  So,"  said  the  master  of  the  house,  with 
a  quick  searching  look  at  him,  "it  is  you. 
Desiree,  my  child,  come  here  ;  let  me 
introduce  thee  to " 

"  Le  Numero  Quinze,"  said  the  stranger, 
abruptly. 
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"  Ah,  true.  Number  Fifteen.  For  many 
reasons  it  is  inconvenient  for  this  gentleman 
to  be  known  by  his  proper  name.  He  is  an 
old  friend.     Make  him  welcome,  my  child." 

Desiree  had  too  little  curiosity,  and  had 
been  brought  up  too  unconventionally, 
especially  in  her  childhood  in  Paris,  where 
mysterious  comings  and  goings  were  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  to  betray 
any  surprise  now.  She  advanced  into  the 
light,  and  placed  her  hand  in  the  new- 
comer's with  gentle  cordiality.  The  laws  of 
hospitality  were  binding  on  Helen  Staroska 
and  upon  her  child. 

"  Welcome,  M.  le  Numero  Quinze,"  she 
said,  her  luminous  eyes  lifted  fearlessly  to 
his,  a  grave  smile  in  them. 

The  wandering  gaze  of  the  tall  dark 
stranger  rested  upon  her  thoughtfully.  He 
glanced  from  her  to  Barrington. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  the  Staroski  blood  is 
written  plainly  enough  in  those  eyes  and  on 
that  brow.  Mademoiselle  might  be  the 
little  sister  of  Countess  Helen." 
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"  She  is  her  daughter  " — dryly. 
*'  Is   it   so  ?     I   remember   your  mother, 
mademoiselle,   at   your  age.     She  was  like 
you,  and   yet   how    unlike !     Is    she  here  ? 
Shall  I  see  her,  Barrington  ?  " 

"  Countess  Helen  Staroska,"  said  Barring- 
ton,  formally,  ^'  has  been  summoned  to 
Warsaw  upon  family  affairs.  Desir^e  and  I 
are  mutually  consoling  one  another  in  her 
absence." 

Something  in  his  voice  jarred  on  both  his 
hearers.  Desiree  looked  up  inquiringly, 
unable  to  understand  what  it  was  she  felt 
amiss. 

"  Go,  little  one,  and  tell  old  Anna  to  get 
supper  at  once." 

Barrington  smilingly  dismissed  her. 
The  two  men  were  left  alone.  The  tall 
stranger  threw  himself  heavily  into  the  chair 
his  host  drew  forward  for  him.  Barrino^ton 
regarded  him  thoughtfully,  curiously. 

"  My  message  reached  you,  then  ?  "  he  said 
easily. 

"  Am   not   I   here  ?     Is   not   that    proof 
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sufficient  that  it  reached  me  ?  Why  did 
the  young  one  die,  Mike  Barrington  ?  My 
God  1  had  not  I  suffered  enough,  that  his 
death,  too,  should  be  laid  on  me  to  bear  ? " 
He  appeared  the  victim  of  some  terrible 
despair.  "  This  place  is  accursed  to  me. 
Why  have  you  lured  me  back  ? "  he  muttered 
restlessly. 

Barrington  scanned  him  carefully.  "  Poor 
devil ! "  he  thought,  half  compassionating 
him  ;  "his  nerve  is  all  gone." 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said  aloud,  cheerfully, 
"you  will  have  to  be  called  something 
besides  Number  Fifteen  outsiiie  the  house. 
You  need  not  fear  being  recognized  after 
all  these  years  ;  you  have  altered  too  much. 
I  think  I  will  call  you  Green.  There's 
nothing  to  attract  attention  in  it.  Yes, 
Mr.  Green  you  may  as  well  be." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  sbadow." 

For  some  days  tlie  stranger  appeared  to 
experience  a  morbid  hatred  of  the  open  air. 
He  hung  about  the  house,  shrinking  with 
evident  repugnance  from  going  outside  it. 
He  spent  long  hours  locked  up  in  his  own 
room,  emerging  from  it  with  the  pale  scared 
air  of  one  who  has  seen  visions.  He  grew 
more  haggard,  and  the  wildness  of  his 
brilliant  eyes  became  more  marked. 

Barrington,  watching  him  astutely,  was 
suddenly  penetrated  with  the  idea  of  ex- 
amining his  guest's  room  during  one  of  his 
temporary  absences  from  it,  and  made  a  not 
wholly  unexpected  discovery.     He  lighted 
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upon  a  collection  of  bottles — some  full,  some 
empty — containing,  or  that  had  contained, 
brandy,  and  a  smaller,  deadlier  collection 
still  of  the  drugs  that  purchase  forgetfulness 
at  the  expense  of  that  sound  mental  and 
bodily  health  which  had  once  been  dear 
to  the  UD happy  being  driven  by  torturing 
memories  to  seek  oblivion  thus. 

Barrington  examined  the  bottles  thought- 
fully. "  They  should  know  this,"  he  mut- 
tered. ''  Good  heavens  !  this  drunkard,  this 
madman,  is  more  trusted  by  them  than  I 
have  ever  been.  He  knows  secrets  that, 
if  disclosed,  would  deluge  the  country  with 
blood.  Bah  1  messieurs  les  chefs,  you  are 
less  wise  than  you  think  yourselves." 

He  devoted  some  time  to  meditations 
upon  his  guest,  and  whilst  he  was  giving 
the  matter  his  most  profound  consideration, 
his  thoughts  received  a  fresh  turn  by  the 
rapid  development  of  the  morbid  symptoms 
6f  Number  Fifteen  to  a  pitch  little  short 
of  actual  insanity. 

During     the     daytime     this    unfortunate 
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person  seemed  able  to  control  his  imagina- 
tion to  some  extent,  and  after  about  a  week 
lie  forced  himself  to  go  about  amongst  the 
people  between  whom  and  himself  some 
mysterious  affinity  seemed  to  exist ;  but  at 
night,  when  the  darkness,  like  a  pall,  rolled 
down  upon  the  earth,  or,  worse  still,  the 
silver  moonlight  bathed  the  bay  in  a  flood 
of  luminous  whiteness,  throwing  into  bold 
relief  the  black  shadows  under  the  rocks, 
the  weight  of  his  burdensome  memories 
seemed  to  grow  greater  than  he  could 
bear. 

"  Do  you  know,"  remarked  Barrington  at 
length,  after  having  sat  far  into  the  night 
smoking  with  his  restless  visitor,  "  that  un- 
less you  take  yourself  in  hand  in  earnest, 
you  will  become  actually  insane." 

The     other     looked    gloomily    at     him. 

"What  of  that?"  he  asked  harshly. 
"  Would  not  it  be  reasonable  that  I  should 
go  mad  ?  Do  you  think  any  one  but  a 
callous  criminal  can  live  through  what  I 
have  lived  through,  and  keep  his  senses  in- 
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tact  1  I  tell  you,  since  I  have  come  back 
here  at  theii"  bidding,  instigated  by  you,  the 
seven  devils  have  rushed  into  my  soul.  I 
long  to  cry  out  amongst  the  people,  who 
none  of  them  remember  me,  '  See,  here  I 
am — Con  Blake  ;  take  me ;  kill  me  in  my 
turn  !  Let  me  purge  my  blood-guiltiness 
with  my  life,  and  deliver  myself  from  the 
fiends  that  run  riot  in  me  ! '  " 

"  Blood-guiltiness  again !  There  it  is. 
You  are  morbid.  The  guilt  was  theirs,  the 
Circles',  if  there  was  guilt.  You  were  but 
the  instrument  of  their  just  vengeance  on 
Maurice  Blake." 

"  It  was  murder  for  me — foul,  cowardly 
murder,  I  tell  you.  What  other  man  owed 
so  much  to  Maurice  Blake,  or  had  so  much 
to  gain  by  his  death  ? " 

*^It  was  for  the  cause — for  Ireland  he 
died." 

''How  has  Ireland  benefited?  Show  me 
that." 

"  Your  scruples  interfered  to  prevent 
much  of  the  benefits  that  would  otherwise 
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have  accrued  to  her,"  said  Barrington,  with 
his  irrepressible  sneer.  '*  Had  you  taken 
what  the  law  gave  you,  the  Blake  property 
would  have  been  in  hands  that  would  have 
administered  it  for  the  country's  good,  in- 
stead of  the  aggrandizement  of  one  family." 

"  Good  God !  Barrington,  how  was  it  to 
be  expected  that  I — that  any  man  with  a 
spark  of  manliness  or  honesty — could  have 
stooped  to  touch  that  blood-stained  in- 
heritance '?  " 

''  If  you  had  done  your  duty  towards 
Ireland,  you  would  have  taken  possession  " 
— doggedly. 

The  other's  agitation  visibly  increased. 
He  reared  his  muscular  form  from  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  chair  in  which  he  had 
buried  himself. 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  muttered,  in  a  low,  intense 
tone  of  horror,  "it  is  accursed  to  me,  and 
if  I  had  wilfully  fired  the  shot  that  cut 
short  Maurice  Blake's  life,  my  crime  would 
have  been  as  the  crime  of  Judas." 

"  Ah  I  "    interjected   Barrington,    shading 
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his  face  with  his  hand,  and  curiously  study- 
ing Constantine  Blake's  violent  agitation. 

''Before  God,  Barrington,"  cried  the  un- 
happy man,  earnestly,  ''  I  never  meant 
to  touch  him.  I  intended  to  fire  in  the 
air,  and  let  the  Circles  deal  as  they  would 
with  me,  either  as  bungler  or  traitor.  I 
pulled  the  trigger,  and,  as  you  know,  my 
bullet  caused  his  instant  death.  It  was 
fate.  The  power  of  missing  him  even  was 
denied  to  me.  My  free  will  was  gone  from 
me.  I  had  been  handed  over  to  the  devil. 
Had  I  taken  the  estates  from  his  dead,  his 
foully  murdered  hand,  I  had  been  damned 
irrevocably. '^ 

"Ah  !"  said  Barrington  again.  He  paused, 
and  then  coldly  added,  "  And  to  make  safe 
your  very  problematical  salvation,  you  threw 
away  the  chance  of  administering  the  Blake 
estates  for  Ireland." 

''Devil!"  cried  Blake,  passionately. 
"  Have  not  I  worked  heart  and  soul  for 
Ireland  ?  Am  not  I  willing  still  to  work 
for  her  to  the  death  ?    Have  I  spared  myself 
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all  these  years  in  her  cause  ?  Is  there  any 
sacrifice  she  can  ask  of  me  that  I  would 

refuse  her,  except  that — except  that " 

He  looked  wildly  about  him. 

"  There  is  one  sacrifice  I  would  beg  of 
you  to  make,  as  much  in  your  own  interests 
as  the  country's,"  said  Barrington,  signifi- 
cantly. "  You  are  drinking  yourself  mad, 
Con  Blake.  Give  it  up.  Let  me  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  all  that  noisome  stuff  you 
have  upstairs,  and  suffer  me  to  put  you  on  a 
strict  diet.'' 

Blake  shook  his  head  gloomily.  "  It  is 
impossible.  I  cannot  face  the  nights  with- 
out something  to  deaden  memory." 

Barrington  watched  him  attentively.  "  He 
must  give  it  up,"  he  thought.  "  I  will 
not  give  the  child  into  his  hands  with- 
out a  reasonable  expectation  of  her  being 
well  treated.  Another  year,  as  he  is  living 
now,  and  he  will  have  no  power  to  break 
himself  of  the  habit.  Once  he  is  my  girl's 
husband,  as  he  shall  be,  and  your  reign, 
Madam  Blake,  wiU  be  over.     He  will  not 
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have  the  heart  to  make  over  the  property  a 
second  time  when  there  may  be  a  boy  of  his 
own  to  inherit  it.  The  curse  may  wear  out 
in  the  next  generation."  He  smiled  sardoni- 
cally. What  folly  this  stupid  superstition 
of  Con  Blake's  was  !  This  notion,  that  the 
heritage  of  his  fathers  was  Anathema  Maran- 
atha  to  him  ! 

Eevenge,  subtle  and  profitable — revenge 
on  the  Blakes,  on  Helen,  by  means  of 
Desiree's  marriage  to  the  outcast  Constan- 
tine — this  was  the  project  his  scheming 
brain  had  woven.  Anthony's  death  had  set 
in  motion  the  busy  molecules,  and  welded 
them  into  a  coherent  whole.  To  this  fate 
her  mother,  speeding  eastward  across  Europe, 
through  hardship  and  dangers  manifold,  was 
leaving  Desir^e,  her  one  treasure,  the  very 
core  of  her  heart,  all  unconsciously  ;  and  to 
this  fate  was  the  young  girl  ignorantly  drift- 
ing, with  blind  eyes  and  stumbling  feet. 

Already  their  unhappy  guest  was  begin- 
ning to  turn  to  her  instinctively  in  his  darker 
moods.     Her  gentle  eyes,  full  of  a  divine 
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and  dove-like  pity,  seemed  to  shine  on  his 
tempest-tossed  soul  like  those  of  an  angel. 
Even  now,  whilst  Barrington's  mocking  tones 
fall  sharply  on  his  ear,  his  face  has  grown 
softer.  Some  memory  of  Desiree  and  her 
music  steals  over  his  troubled  brain,  some 
soothing  reminiscence  of  its  heart-piercing 
sweetness,  its  touching  of  a  rarer  chord  than 
common  in  him. 

"  Quit  sack,  purge,  and  live  cleanly," 
went  on  Barrington's  sneering  voice.  "  It 
is  for  your  soul's  health  as  much  as  for  your 
body's.  Con,  that  I  give  you  this  advice." 

Blake  shuddered.  "  You  do  not  under- 
stand," he  said  sombrely ;  ''  how  should 
you  ?  I  say,  that  since  I  came  back  here, 
that  bay,  those  rocks,  the  great  square  house 
up  yonder,  the  unrecognizing  faces  of  the 
people,  all  bring  back  to  me  the  night,  years 
ago,  when  the  lot  fell  upon  me,  and  I  went 
out  from  the  meeting  pledged  to  assassinate 
the  man  whose  heir  I  was.  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  a  shiny  night  it  was,  Barrington  ? 
The  moon — damn  her  ! — always  takes  care 
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there  shall  be  light  enough  for  deeds  like 
these.  He  came  along  on  his  big  chestnut 
mare  Kathleen,  whistling  like  a  schoolboy. 
God  !  I  can  see  him  now,  and  the  tune  hangs 
by  me  as  fresh  as  ever.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  endure  '  The  groves  of  Killarney ' 
since."  He  was  walking  excitedly  about 
the  room. 

'^  Stop  that,"  said  Barrington,  perempto- 
rily ;  "'that  way  madness  lies.'  Give  up 
the  drink  and  those  infernal  drugs,  Con,  and 
your  trouble  will  grow  less.  Do  you  know, 
when  you  look  like  that  you  don't  strike 
one  as  being  a  safe  or  agreeable  repository 
for  secrets — secrets  that  affect  the  life  and 
liberty  of  how  many  poor  devils  that  trust 
to  us  and  those  behind  us." 

Blake  looked  darkly  at  him.  "  Damna- 
tion, sir  !  do  you  think  me  capable  of  be- 
traying them  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  if  you  don't  pull  yourself 
up  a  bit,  and  that  soon,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  answer  for  yourself  " — hardily. 

"  I    wish  to  God,"  muttered   the  other, 
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restlessly,  "  I  had  never  come  back  here. 
It  is  torture  to  wander  in  these  scenes  which 
I  remember  but  too  well,  while  I  myself  am 
totally  forgotten." 

"  Needs  must  when  they  drive,"  said  Bar- 
rington,  jerkily.  "  The  Circles  recognize  no 
private  prejudices." 

Blake  made  no  answer.  He  seemed  lost 
in  bitter  reflections.  Presently  he  roused 
himself  with  a  touch  of  pride.  "  Take  the 
stufi"  in  my  room  and  lock  it  up,"  he  said, 
with  an  evident  efibrt.  "And,  Barrington, 
you  will  let  your  daughter  play  to  me  some- 
times.   You  will  not  teach  her  to  fear  me  ? " 

"  Neither  I  Dor  my  girl  are  given  to  cause- 
less panics  " — gravely.  "  As  yet  we  are  both 
of  us  able  to  trust  a  few  people — I  from 
knowledge  of  life,  she  from  ignorance. 
Strange  that  two  such  opposite  causes  should 
produce  the  same  result." 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

"  How  dark  the  dreadful  leisure 
Of  weary  days,  made  exquisite 
By  a  foreknowledge  of  unslumb'rous  night !  " 

Up  at  Castle  Blake  the  mistress  went  her 
calm  way  untiringly,  showing  little  of  the 
anxiety  that  beset  her.  A  strong  woman 
and  a  proud  one,  she  was  loth  to  yield  to  a 
state  of  things  daily  growing  more  adverse 
to  her.  She  administered,  and  intended  to 
go  on  administering,  as  long  as  her  position 
was  tenable,  an  even-handed  justice  to  the 
tenantry ;  but,  alas  !  justice  was  the  last  thing 
calculated  to  content  an  incurably  discon- 
tented and  disaffected  peasantry. 

What  though,  like  the  blessed  sun,  the 
face  of  Madam  Blake  shone  upon  the  just 
and  the  unjust  alike,  her  impartiality  was 
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appreciated  by  neither.  The  feeling  against 
her  as  an  alien  increased,  and  the  banishment 
of  Lesbia — for  so  the  girl's  absence  in  Eng- 
land was  universally  regarded — made  her 
more  unpopular  than  ever. 

Norah  Connolly,  meeting  her  upon  the  cliff 
one  evening  in  the  dark,  warned  her  earnestly 
against  being  out  so  late.  "  For  the  love  of 
God,  take  care,  thin,  madam  dear.  There's 
thim  as  calls  ye  a  false  Saxon  ;  an  can't  ye 
mind  whan  he  was  brought  home  with  the 
bullet  thru  him  '^ — fearfully  sinking  her  voice. 

Mrs.  Blake  smiled  bitterly.  ''  Your 
countrymen  are  not  grateful,  Norah  Con- 
nolly," she  said,  and  passed  on  her  way 
with  her  brave  face  set  in  a  frown. 

The  handsome  peasant  woman  stood 
looking  after  her  regretfully.  ^'  Och  !  wirra, 
wirra,"  she  said  softly,  "an'  it's  right  ye 
are  in  that  same.  It's  an  ungrateful  set 
we  are,  bad  luck  to  us,  for  ye're  as  thrue 
a  lady  as  any  in  the  land,  an'  many's  the 
kind  word  an'  deed  we've  had  from  yez." 

She  turned  almost  into  the  arms  of  the 
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haggard  stranger  at  the  Cottage,  who  had 
come  up  the  Cliff  behind  her. 

"  The  saints  save  us  ! "  she  muttered,  en- 
countering his  hollow  eyes. 

"So  it  is  you,  Mrs.  Connolly,"  he  said  in 
his  melancholy  voice.  "  Was  that  Mrs.  Blake 
who  parted  from  you  just  now  ?  " 

"  That  same,  yer  honour ;  an'  a  fine 
woman  still,  if  I  may  make  so  bould  as  to 
spake  it,  with  a  step  as  light  as  Miss 
Lesbia's  own." 

*'  You  are  right.  She  wears  well.  Those 
calm  temperaments  have  the  advantage  of 
us  others.  When  does  Miss  Lesbia  Blake 
come  back  ? " 

"  Ah,  thin,  and  I  wish  meself  culd  tell 
yez.  Aren't  we  all  jest  wearyin'  for  the 
sight  of  her  an'  the  soun'  of  her  voice  in 
our  ears  ? " 

"  She  is  popular,  then  ?  " 

"  It's  jest  worship  the  groun'  she  treads 
on,  we  do,  the  darlin'  !  " — witli  enthusiasm. 
"  Madam,  she  is  very  good  to  the  crathures, 
an'  I'll  niver  deny  it ;  but  Miss  Lesbia,  she's 
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our  own  flesh  an'  blood.  She's  Irish  born 
an'  bred,  and  the  purty  spache  of  her  rings 
swate  to  our  ears.  She's  the  only  wan  at 
the  house,  now  Masther  Con  and  Masther 
Tony's  gone,  as  has  the  Irish  tongue  in  her 
blessed  head." 

''  Where  is  Mrs.  Blake's  daughter  ?  " 

"Is  it  Miss  Mary  ye'd  be  askin'  afther ? 
Ah,  thin,  she's  got  a  cold-hearted  English 
husband,  an  it's  the  mother  of  English- 
spakin'  childreo  she  is,  an'  she's  our  Miss 
Mary  no  longer.  She's  over  the  say  with 
the  captain's  people,  an's  taken  Miss  Lesbia 
with  her." 

Her  hearer  moved  irritably.  "Mary 
Blake  was  as  true-hearted  a  woman  as  any 
in  the  country,"  he  said. 

^'An'  it's  meself  as  knows  her  heart's  in 
the  right  place ;  but  it's  ill  for  a  wife  to  go 
against  her  husband.  His  people  must  be 
her  people  ;  and  their  child er  favour  the 
father.  Niver  a  look  of  a  Blake  about  thim. 
So  it's  Miss  Mary  she  is  no  longer  with  the 
people  " — dropping  her  voice,  and  glancing 
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round  uneasily — "but  Misthress  Egerton. 
The  day  she  forgot  her  troth-plight  to 
Masther  Con  an'  wedded  the  English  captin', 
she  lost  her  hould  on  their  hearts." 

"Why  should  she  keep  troth  to  a  dead 
man  ?  " — roughly.  "  Con  Blake  has  not  been 
heard  of  in  the  country  for  years.  Why 
should  not  he  be  dead  long  ago  ?  " 

"  Maybe  ye 're  right,  sir  ;  but  there's  thim 
as  belave  Masther  Con's  alive,  and  that  he'll 
come  back  to  his  own  some  day.  Masther 
Tony — rest  his  sowl  ! — thought  so." 

"  The  Con  Blake  that  I  knew  will  never 
come  back  to  take  again  his  forfeited  birth- 
right," the  other  said  almost  violently.  "  He 
had  many  sins,  God  knows,  but  not  ingrati- 
tude, the  vilest  of  all." 

"Maybe  ye're  right,"  said  Mrs.  Connolly, 
peaceably  again  ;  "  but  there's  thim  as  houlds 
otherwise."  She  lifted  her  armful  of  sea- 
weed, and  with  a  civil  "good  evenin' " 
moved  on. 

"  Even  Norah  does  not  recognize  me,"  he 
muttered  bitterly.     "  Why  cannot  I  be  glad 
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of  the  disguise  the  years  have  wrought  ? 
So,  because  Mary  did  not  wear  the  willow 
for  me  for  ever,  they  have  cast  her  out  of 
their  hearts,  poor  girl." 

He  descended  to  the  beach,  and  called  to 
the  fishermen  idling  about. 

"  Put  me  across  to  the  Hermitage,  one  of 
you,"  he  said. 

Two  or  three  owners  of  boats  signified 
their  willingness  to  undertake  the  job.  It 
was  evident  that  he  was  held  in  respect 
amongst  the  people,  if  not  absolutely  liked. 

''You,  Flaherty,"  he  said,  singling  out  a 
powerful-looking  young  man ;  "  you  shall 
take  me  over." 

"  Is  there  any  news  ? "  asked  a  thin,  eager- 
looking  lad  in  a  low  voice,  pressing  up  to  him. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  answered  coldly.  "  How 
often  must  I  tell  you  to  have  patience, 
Terence  ? " 

"  An'  it's  meself  is  tired  of  that  same 
vartue,"  muttered  the  young  fellow,  falling 
back. 

They  pushed  ofi*  into  the  misty  darkness 
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of  the  evening:.  The  low-hano^ino^  clouds 
seemed  to  come  down  and  rest  upon  the 
smooth  leaden  sea.  The  light  over  at  the 
Hermitage  shone  out  faintly  across  the  bay, 
and  they  rowed  for  it  in  silence.  Flaherty, 
the  boatman,  was  a  man  of  few  words — 
a  doer,  not  a  talker.  Few  guessed  the 
thoughts  that  thronged  the  brain  hidden 
behind  that  sombre,  dreary-looking  mask. 

"  There  will  be  a  blow  struck  soon,"  said 
Blake,  presently,  without  looking  at  his 
companion.  He  sighed ;  his  wild  eyes 
flickered  with  extraordinary  brightness. 
"  More  blood  ! "  he  murmured  restlessly. 
'*0h!  hard  necessity.  Can  the  regeneration 
of  Ireland,  of  humanity,  only  be  accom- 
plished by  bloodshed  ?  Freedom  has  ever 
had  to  be  cut  out  with  blood  and  iron. 
Faugh !  the  very  air  smells  of  blood.  I 
sicken  of  it." 

He  recovered  himself,  and  looked  fur- 
tively at  the  boatman,  whose  face  he  could 
just  see.  The  man  was  rowing  stolidly. 
He  did  not  seem  to  have  heard. 
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"You  may  be  wanted  sooner  than  you 
think,"  he  went  on  in  a  louder  tone.  '^  You 
will  hold  yourself  in  readiness,  Flaherty  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  man  in  a  matter-of-fact 
voice,  without  pausing  in  his  rowing. 

"  And  you  will  observe  strict  silence  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  again,  with  no  varia- 
tion of  tone. 

Conversation  was  next  to  impossible  with 
him.  Blake  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  boat 
lost  in  thought.  This  bay,  these  rocks,  this 
rising  moon  struggling  through  the  vaporous 
misty  clouds,  this  sleeping  sea,  had  witnessed 
the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  of  his  early  life. 
On  that  small  beach,  underneath  Castle  Blake, 
he  had  for  ever  parted  from  the  love  of  his 
youth.  He  had  remembered,  he  thought 
not  without  bitterness,  whilst  she  had  for- 
gotten. Well,  he  bore  her  no  grudge  for 
this.  Poor  Mary  !  she  had  suffered  acutely 
in  those  long  past  days.  Why  should  he 
cavil  at  her  present  content  in  husband  and 
children  ?  She  had  been  a  woman  admir- 
ably  fitted   by    nature    for    marriage    and 
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maternity.  She  had  been  all  womanly ; 
strong,  yet  tender  ;  loving — ah,  how  loving  ! 
— yet  withal  how  firm.  Happy  the  man  who 
had  won  her  at  last !  The  heart  of  Mary's 
husband  might  safely  trust  in  her.  In  his 
present  softened  mood  he  felt  a  kind  of 
longing  to  see  her  once  more,  himself  un- 
known, and  judge  of  her  with  his  own  eyes. 
Her  loss  had  been  grievous  to  him  all  those 
years  ago,  but  it  had  stood  to  him  in  part  ex- 
piation of  the  crime  that  had  cut  him  off  from 
his  proper  station  in  life.  In  part !  Would 
that  heinous  crime  ever  be  expiated  in  full  ?  ■ 
He  shuddered.  The  horrible  thought  sud- 
denly intruded  itself  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
it  might  not  have  been  blind  chance  that 
had  thrust  the  lot  upon  him.  Had  not 
it  been  that  crime  that  had  made  retreat 
impossible,  and  bound  him  irrevocably  to 
do  the  bidding  of  the  Circles  ?  Could  it 
have  been  arranged  that  he  should  draw  the 
fatal  number  that  committed  him  to  the 
assassination  of  Maurice  Blake  ?  Had  he 
been    purposely   hurried    into    the    act   of 
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murder  to  secure  a  useful  tool  to  the  cause  ? 

A  whirl  of  dreadful  thoughts  took  possession 

of  him.     Chaos  had  come  again.     Once  more 

the  furies  were  in  pursuit  of  him ;  the  air 

seemed  peopled  with  mocking  devils,  luring, 

driving  him  to  perdition.     He  was  still  able 

to  perceive  whither  these  fiery  shapes  would 

fain  hound  him.     A  cold  sweat  stood  on  his 

haggard  face. 

"  That  way  madness  lies  ! 
Oh,  let  me  not  be  mad — not  mad,  sweet  Heaven  !  " 

his  soul  cried  out  in  agony.  He  could  bear 
no  more  these  terrible  goading  thoughts. 

''  Flaherty,"  he  said  to  the  sileut  boat- 
man, "it  is  a  raw  evening  ;  have  you  any 
whisky  ? " 

For  answer  the  man  kicked  a  small  keg 
towards  him.  He  lifted  it  to  his  lips,  and 
took  a  pull  at  the  raw  spirit  through  the 
bunghole. 

Ha,  ha  !  he  was  warm  now  ;  his  heart 
was  strengthened  against  his  enemies.  No 
more  should  the  enemy's  foul  fingers  clutch 
him  by  the  throat !     They  had   retreated, 
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floating  away  out  to  sea  on  the  black  night 
mist.  Their  clammy  arms  throttled  him  no 
longer,  their  angry  eyes  no  more  tormented 
him.  Instinctively  he  reached  out  his  hand 
ac^ain  to  the  kesr. 

With  a  movement  of  his  long  legs, 
Flaherty  rolled  it  under  his  own  seat  out 
of  reach. 

"  Faix,  thin,  ye've  had  yer  share,"  he 
growled  sulkily.  "  It's  meself  will  want 
a  dhrop  by-an'-by,  to  kape  the  damp  out 
whilst  ye're  colloguing  with  the  praste." 

As  he  spoke,  the  boat's  keel  grated  against 
the  shino[le  below  the  Hermitao:e,  whose 
light  twinkled  dimly  above  them. 

A  lean,  nervous  hand  shot  out  of  the 
darkness  and  dragged  the  bow  of  the  boat 
higher  up  out  of  the  water.  The  hermit 
himself  was  waiting  for  them. 

"  You  are  late,  Number  Fifteen ;  I  have 
been  expecting  you  this  half-hour,"  he  said. 
"  Who  has  23ulled  you  across  ? " 

''  Flaherty  " — laconically. 

*'  An    the   ould  tub's  moighty  heavy  to 
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get  tliru  the  wather,  yer  riverince,"  said 
Flaherty,  apologetically,  with  an  amplitude 
of  speech  unusual  to  him.  He  was  a 
member  of  Father  O'Hagen's  flock,  and 
held  a  priest  in  the  respect  common  to  the 
Catholic  poor  of  Ireland. 

Constantine  Blake  and  the  hermit  had 
been  friends  in  their  youth.  Trouble  had 
driven  the  latter  from  the  haunts  of  men 
into  the  seclusion  he  now  affected.  He 
had  embraced  the  rule  of  one  of  the  strictest 
orders  of  his  Church  from  this  cause,  even 
as  crime  had  forced  his  friend  into  the  arms 
of  the  brotherhoods.  He  had  always  cherished 
the  hope  of  Blake's  ultimate  conversion. 
For  this  he  watched  and  fasted,  but  hitherto 
without  success. 

To-night  he  looked  searchingly  at  his 
visitor  as  they  faced  one  another  in  his 
bare  cell. 

"  Constantine  Blake,"  he  said  solemnly, 
"it  is  long  since  we  met.  How  is  it  with 
you  ?     Are  you  ever  coming  into  the  fold  ? " 

The  other  laughed  harshly.     ^'The  fold, 
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Frank  ?  What  is  the  fold  ?  I  fear  I  have 
little  faith.  Like  the  devils,  sometimes 
I  believe  and  tremble,  but  it  does  not  last — 
it  does  not  last." 

"  Leave  your  sins  and  seek  reconciliation 
with  the  Church." 

Number  Fifteen  shook  his  head.  "  The 
Church,"  he  said  doggedly,  "  would  have 
none  of  me  years  ago,  and  now  I  will  have 
none  of  the  Church.  Let  us  leave  my  sins 
alone,  and  talk  about  yourself,  Frank." 

But  the  hermit  was  not  so  easily  silenced. 
Burning  with  the  zeal  to  save  souls,  he 
poured  himself  out  to  his  old  comrade.  He 
threatened,  he  exhorted,  he  implored.  He 
was  as  one  inspired.  Much  fasting  had 
left  him  thin,  gaunt,  hollow-cheeked.  The 
light  of  a  great  enthusiasm  glowed  in  his 
eyes.  Like  Paul  before  Festus,  he  wrought 
upon  his  hearer.  The  man  was  moved — 
almost  persuaded. 

"  Frank,"  said  Blake  at  last,  "  will  you 
shrive  me  ?  "  There  was  a  strange  flicker 
in  his  haggard  eyes  as  he  asked  the  question. 
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^'  I  must  first  hear  your  confession." 

"  Well,  hear  it  then  " — recklessly. 

"  Wait." 

The  priest  paused  to  recover  calmness. 
His  customary  self- discipline  came  to  his 
aid.  His  excitement  subsided.  He  pulled 
the  cowl  up  about  his  head  so  as  nearly  to 
hide  his  face.  Only  his  piercing  eyes  shone 
out  sombrely  from  under  the  heavy  folds. 

"  Begin,"  he  said  gravely. 

From  time  to  time  he  aided  the  con- 
fession with  professional  skill,  by  searching 
question  and  subtle  suggestion.  At  last 
there  came  a  pause. 

"  You  are  keeping  something  back  1 " 
the  confessor  said  slowly. 

The  penitent  started.  "  Nothing  but 
what  concerns  others,"  he   said   resolutely. 

"  How  can  I  give  to  you  ghostly  comfort 
and  absolution  if  you  make  reservations  ? 
Eeflect.  Neither  God  nor  His  priest  are 
mocked  with  impunity  in  the  Holy  Sacrament 
of  confession." 

'*  Ah  !  "  muttered  the  kneeling  man,  with 
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something  like  despair,  "  so  you  are  like 
all  the  rest.  The  man  is  lost  in  the  office. 
My  confession  concerns  myself  alone.  I 
will  not  compromise  others.  Absolve  me, 
Frank,  for  the  love  of  God." 

The  hermit  pulled  the  cowl  lower  over 
his  face  to  hide  his  agitation.  ''  I  dare  not. 
You  are  living  in  mortal  sin  while  you 
submit  your  will  to  the  evil  influences  that 
control  your  actions.  I  dare  not  absolve 
you.     God  pity  you,  Constantine  Blake  !  " 

A  profound  melancholy  fell  upon  Blake. 
"There  is  no  help  for  me  in  earth  or 
heaven,"  he  muttered  in  a  husjied  voice. 

**  Will  not  you  be  entreated  ?  "  said  the 
hermit,  in  accents  of  the  most  moving 
persuasion. 

The  penitent  got  up  from  his  knees. 
"  What !  To  betray  others  I  Never  !  "  he 
said  with  violence.  He  turned  away.  "  It 
is  getting  late,  Frank,"  he  said,  in  his  usual 
voice.  "  That  poor  devil  in  the  boat  will 
be  tired  of  waitiner  for  me.  Good  nioht, 
Frank  Hollis  that  was." 
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"  God  be  with  you,  Const antine  Blake  !  " 
said  the  priest,  solemnly. 

Late  that  night,  long  after  Blake  had 
recrossed  the  bay  and  re-entered  Barring- 
ton's  cottage,  the  Hermitage  had  another 
visitor. 

A  tall,  distinguished-looking  ecclesiastic 
arrived  on  an  outside  car.  "  You  have  had 
Number  Fifteen  with  you,"  he  said  to  the 
hermit.     "  Who  is  he  ? " 

"  He  was  Constantine  Blake  once,"  the 
priest  answered,  with  an  air  of  patient 
weariness. 

"  Did  he  reveal  his  name  to  you  himself  ?  " 

''  I  knew  him.     We  were  boys  together." 

"  He  confessed  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  you  absolve  him  ? " 

"No." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  He  made  reservations  " — reluctantly. 
"He  is  a  heretic  still.  He  is  tainted  with 
the  infidelity  of  the  political  party  that 
claims   him.     His  confession  was  not  full. 
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his  penitence  was  not  sincere.  He  is  living 
in  mortal  sin,  and  he  will  not  leave  it." 

"  Good  !  What  moved  him  to  make  this 
partial  confession  to  you  ? " 

"  Eemorse  for  certain  portions  of  his  past 
life — a  mere  impulse/' 

"  And  you  failed  to  gain  any  information 
from  him  that  would  be  of  value  to  us  ? " 

"  I  failed  " — submissively. 

''  He  will  return,  you  think  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,  yet  I  think  he  will 
We  were  friends  once." 

"  Be  gentle  with  him.  He  is  deep  in  the 
secrets  of  the  infidel  Circles.,  He  must  be 
won.  It  should  be  possible  to  win  him. 
He  is  burdened  with  a  great  crime.  His 
soul  is  dear  to  the  Church  for  various  reasons. 
Remember,  all  means  are  justifiable  in  this 
cause.    Hesitate  at  nothing.    You  hear  me  ? " 

*'I  hear,  monsignor." 

"  His  conversion  will  be  left  to  you.  Be 
diligent,  be  faithful,  my  son." 

"Yes,  my  father." 

The   misty  rain   had   cleared  ofi"  as   the 
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monsignor  came  out  from  the  Hermitage. 
He  looked  up  at  the  driving  wrack  of  light 
clouds  overhead  through  which  the  sickly- 
moon  was  shining  fitfully.  "  We  shall 
succeed,"  he  murmured  thoughtfully,  as  he 
took  his  seat  again  on  the  car.  "  We  must 
succeed  1 " 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Some — very  few — may  hard  admittance  win, 
Purged  and  made  holy  by  the  lustral  wane 
Of  the  soul's  blood." 

Barrington  was  out  when  his  guest  returned 
to  his  roof.  He  was  much  abroad  at  this 
time ;  his  busy  brain  was  for  ever  occupied 
with  the  intricate  web  of  his  manifold  in- 
trigues. 

Desiree,  crooniug  softly  over  her  fiddle, 
sat  alone  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  room, 
the  casement  of  which  was  uncurtained,  and 
the  red  light  of  the  low  turf-fire  on  the 
hearth  glimmered  out  over  the  bay,  while 
from  within  could  be  seen  the  white  bright 
moon  now  high  in  the  sky,  and  the  drifting 
clouds  that  from  time  to  time  obscured  her. 
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It  was  by  this  time  a  fine  night,  and  the  sea 
lay  black  and  quiet  under  the  dark  heavens, 
except  where  the  moon's  rays  streamed  fitfully 
across  it.  There  was  the  long  steady  swing 
of  the  tide  rolling  quietly  up,  heaving 
slightly  the  heart  of  the  great  waters,  but 
on  the  surface  all  was  smooth.  No  little 
broken  curves,  with  light  flying  foam  scud- 
ding from  roller  to  roller,  showed  the  presence 
of  wind.  It  was  as  though  the  night  had 
fallen,  and  all  nature,  even  the  restless  tide, 
was  quiet,  resting  like  man  from  his  work 
and  from  his  labour  till  the  day  break  again, 
and  the  burden  of  life  be  once  more  taken  up. 

The  young  girl  looked  up  dreamily  as 
their  strange  guest  entered.  He  came  in 
with  the  uncertainty  of  one  who  cannot  see 
his  way  clearly,  and  stumbled  a  little 
amongst  the  chairs  and  tables.  His  first 
movement  was  to  the  window.  He  drew 
the  curtain  across  it. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said  gravely,  "  it  is 
never  well  to  sit  with  uncurtained  windows 
after  dark  in  this  country." 
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She  made  no  answer,  but  looked  at  him 
with  her  still  dreaming  eyes,  into  which  a 
little  fear  had  crept. 

"  Are  you  all  alone,  poor  child  ? "  he 
asked  gently.  "  Is  not  it  melancholy  work 
for  a  young  creature  like  you  to  sit  by 
yourself  in  the  dark  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  mind  the  dark ;  and  besides, 
I  am  not  alone,"  touching  her  violin  lovingly. 
*'  It  speaks  to  me,  my  fiddle,  as  no  one  else 
can — not  even  my  mother  and  Ziski." 

"Ah!"  There  came  a  long  pause. 
Desiree  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it.  She 
was  accustomed  to  the  long  silences  of 
Countess  Helen.  "  Tell  me,"  said  her  com- 
panion presently,  "  how  long  you  have  been 
left  by  yourself  here  ?  Where  is  your 
father  ?  Where  are  Ziski  and  the  old 
woman  ?  It  is  not  fit  for  a  young  girl  such 
as  you  are,  gently  born  and  bred,  to  be  left 
with  no  attendance." 

She  seemed  annoyed  at  the  energy  of  his 
protest.  "  My  father  is  out,  monsieur,  and 
Ziski  is  cross  to-night,  and  is  shut  up  in  his 
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own  room.  He  is  old.  He  suffers — ah  !  at 
times  he  suffers  atrociously  from  his  old 
wounds ;  and  it  is  then  he  sends  me  from 
him.  Anna  Petrovna  is  busy  about  the 
supper." 

"  It  should  not  be  thus  with  your  mother's 
daughter.  Tell  me  about  Countess  Helen, 
mademoiselle.    You  miss  her — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

She  clasped  her  small  hands  with  passion 
over  her  heart.  "Is  it  my  m.other  that  you 
ask  me  if  I  miss  ? "  she  cried,  in  a  choked 
little  voice.  "  I  weary  for  her.  It  aches 
here  without  her,"  pressing  her  joined  hands 
tighter  against  her  side  with  a  gesture  that 
was  infinitely  touching.  "You  knew  her, 
then,  monsieur  ? " 

"  Once  I  had  that  honour.  It  was  years 
ago,  but  I  cherish  the  remembrance  still. 
Countess  Helen  Staroska  is  not  a  woman  to 
be  forgotten  ;  no,  nor  to  forget." 

He  paused.  A  shadow  passed  into  his 
face.  For  a  moment  all  the  wildness  of  his 
darkest  hours  came  back  to  it.  Desiree 
shrank  back  timidly  before  it;  her  eyes  turned 
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to  his  with  the  fascinated  persistence  of  a 
bird's  to  a  snake's. 

"  I  terrify  you,"  he  said,  gloomily. 
*^  Already  you  fear  me,  mademoiselle,  and 
yet  I  have  never  harmed  you.  It  is  my 
hard  fate  to  terrify  the  young,  the  innocent. 
Good  God,  what  a  fate  !  " — despairingly. 

He  began  to  pace  the  room  in  strong- 
agitation.  Fearful  that  he  might  stumble 
up  against  the  heavy  old-fashioned  furniture 
in  the  doubtful  light,  the  young  girl  lighted 
the  candles  upon  the  chimney-piece,  and 
taking  up  her  fiddle,  prepared  to  steal  from 
the  room.  Solitude !  what  was  solitude 
compared  to  this  alarming  companionship  ? 
He  perceived  her  intention,  and  set  himself 
to  arrest  her  before  she  could  carry  it  out. 
He  moved  between  her  and  the  door. 

"  Cannot  you  breathe  the  same  air  with 
me,  mademoiselle?"  he  cried  sharply; 
**  cannot  you  endure  my  presence  even  ?  Do 
you  revolt  from  the  blood  on  my  hands  and 
the  brand  of  Cain  on  my  brow  ?  Is  there 
no    expiation,    no   purification,   possible   for 
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me  ?  Must  I  be  a  thing  accursed  to  all  pure 
souls  for  ever  ? " 

His  voice  sank  from  its  higli  strained  key 
to  almost  a  whisper.  He  went  on  drearily, 
"  There  is  no  remission  for  sins  such  as  mine. 
The  Church  rejects  me  ;  God,  if  there  be  a 
God,  has  forsaken  me.  Condemned  in  the 
sight  of  men  and  angels,  what  hope  in  life 
or  death  is  left  me  ?  My  empty  soul  is  swept 
and  garnished  ;  let  the  seven  devils  enter 
in  and  take  possession.    Welcome  to  them  !  " 

He  laughed  harshly.  The  young  girl 
trembled  as  she  stood  still  before  him,  yet  it 
was  not  wholly  fear  she  experienced.  She 
was  touched  with  pity. 

"Go,"  he  said  violently;  "leave  me, 
foolish  child.  Do  not  I  tell  you  I  am  pos- 
sessed of  devils  ? " 

He  threw  himself  heavily  into  a  seat,  and 
turned  his  back  on  her.  His  frame  was 
convulsed  with  a  kind  of  shuddering  despair. 

The  slow  horror  that  had  gathered  in  her 
dilated  eyes  died  gradually.  She  stood  quite 
still,  gazing  at  the  massive  figure  of  the  man 
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writhing  in  the  throes  of  an  anguish  beyond 
her  comprehension.  His  frantic  words  had 
bewildered  her.  She  was  confused,  and  she 
realized  but  little  of  his  meaning,  except  that 
he  had  fallen  into  the  clutch  of  a  living 
despair. 

Profoundly  ignorant  of  theology,  neither 
angels  nor  devils  were  terms  having  any 
significance  for  her.  She  was  troubled,  per- 
plexed, afiiighted,  yet  the  divine  pity  in  her 
sought  to  find  expression.  She  would  have 
approached  him  with  words  of  consolation, 
but  knew  not  how  to  frame  them.  Her 
compassion  was  inarticulate.  Emotion  was 
as  yet  dumb  with  her ;  only  through  her 
violin  could  she  achieve  real  utterance  for  it. 

Instinctively  she  laid  her  cheek  against 
the  fiddle  and  drew  her  bow  softly  across 
the  strings.  They  trembled  and  spoke  in 
low  vibrations  in  answer  to  her  falterinof 
touch,  and  in  their  sweet  long-drawn 
tremor  there  came  a  message  of  pity  and 
peace  to  the  racked  soul  of  Blake. 

As  the  girl  and  her  music  had  had  power 
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to  soothe  the  sorrow  and  lono^inff  of 
Anthony's  dying  days,  so  now  they  brought 
something  of  calm,  something  of  exquisite 
solace,  to  the  tortured  heart  of  his  unhappy 
brother. 

As  she  played  on,  rapt,  carried  out  of  her- 
self, like  David  before  Saul,  not  moving  as 
usual  in  rhythmic  cadence  with  the  music, 
not  drifting  softly  like  a  spirit  to  and  fro, 
but  fixed,  immovable,  on  the  same  square 
of  carpet  where  his  passion  had  arrested  her, 
the  extraordinary  facility  of  her  execution 
luring  from  the  instrument  all  those  tones  of 
acutest  human  anguish,  pity,  exultation,  that 
the  violin  alone  is  capable  of  uttering,  the 
tension  of  the  unhappy  man's  features 
relaxed,  and  the  despair  in  his  haggard 
eyes  abated. 

She  was  still  playing,  and  he  still  listen- 
ing with  averted  face  and  bowed-down  head, 
when  Anna  Petrovna  entered  with  a  tray  on 
which  was  a  portion  of  the  supper  she  had 
been  intent  on  for  the  past  hour.  She 
paused   as   she   set   it    down.     Her   bright 
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little  old  eyes  looked  keenly  at  the  two 
occupants  of  the  room. 

"  It  is  late,"  she  said  anxiously.  "  I  did 
not  know  that  monsieur  had  come  in,  or  I 
could  have  brought  him  some  supper  earlier. 
Eat,  little  pigeon  ;  it  is  time  that  thou  wast 
in  thy  bed." 

With  a  long  quivering  sigh,  her  luminous 
eyes  coming  back  from  their  contemplation 
of  Heaven  knows  what  visions,  Desiree's 
bow  slipped  from  betw^een  her  nerveless 
fingers  and  slid  along  the  floor,  her  left 
hand  still  clinging  tenaciously  to  her  fiddle. 
She  looked  like  one  who  has  been  rudely 
awakened  from  a  dream. 

"  The  supper  is  served,"  said  Anna 
Petrovna,  addressing  the  guest.  "  Will 
monsieur  condescend  to  approach  to  the 
table  and  eat  it  ?  There  is  no  need  to  wait 
for  the  master." 

Desirde,  her  deep  eyes  still  shining,  and 
with  a  curiously  composed  gait,  crossed  the 
space  intervening  between  her  and  the  gaunt 
figure  in  her  father's  chair. 

VOL.  n.  L 
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''  Come,"  she  said  simply.  "  The  supper 
is  ready,  and  I — I  am  tired." 

The  pathetic  quaver  in  her  voice,  the  sad 
childish  drooping  of  the  curves  of  her  soft 
mouth,  gave  evidence  of  her  fatigue. 

Blake  rose  silently  and  came  to  the  table. 
As  he  seated  himself  he  reached  out  his 
hand  for  water,  and,  pouring  out  some, 
drank  it  with  avidity. 

Anna  Petrovna,  watching  him,  trembled, 
as  for  an  instant  his  eyes  met  hers.  They 
were  so  wild,  so  gloomy,  that  she  involun- 
tarily crossed  herself. 

"  The  evil  eye,"  she  muttered.  "  God 
preserve  us  from  it !  " 

Desiree  ate  but  little.  She  did  the 
honours  of  the  simple  meal  gravely,  and  soon 
rose  to  retire. 

"  Bon  soir,  monsieur,"  she  said  anxiously, 
as  if  loth  to  leave  this  unhappy  being  a  prey 
to  the  mysterious  trouble  consuming  him. 
"  Do  not  wait  up  for  my  father.  It  is 
not  necessary,  and  he  may  perhaps  be 
late." 
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"  Adieu,  mademoiselle.  Permit  me  to 
thank  you  for — for  your  music." 

He  opened  the  door  for  her.  As  she 
passed  through  she  glanced  timidly  up,  and 
their  eyes  met.  The  intense,  unutterable 
melancholy  of  his  touched  her,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  she  was  conscious  of  a  strong 
physical  recoil  from  this  stranger  who  had 
so  suddenly  come  into  her  life.  Her  small 
pale  face  grew  paler,  and  in  the  passage  out- 
side she  turned  abruptly  to  the  old  Polish 
servant,  and  buried  her  head  on  the  faithful 
creature's  bosom,  shuddering. 

"  My  child,  my  precious  !  Look  up,  little 
pigeon,  and  say  what  ails  thee." 

"  Le  Numero  Quinze,"  the  girl  murmured 
faintly.  '*  I  fear  him — why,  I  know  not. 
Yet  he  is  unhappy,  Anna  Petrovna.  He 
has  terrible  memories.  I  am  distressed  for 
him,  while  I  dread  him.  Ah  !  I  would  play 
for  him  all  day  for  the  music  to  soothe  his 
spirit,  if  only  I  need  not  look  at  him.  His 
face,  his  eyes,  make  me  tremble." 

She  cauglit  her  breath  in  short  quick 
gasps  of  real  terror. 
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"  Thou  shalt  not,  dear  one,"  the  old 
woman  said  caressingly.  *^  I  and  Ziski  will 
guard  thee.  I  will  speak  to  the  master.  If 
only  thy  mother  were  but  here  !  " 

Anna  Petrovna,  perplexed  and  disturbed 
herself,  hushed  and  soothed  her  nursling  as 
if  the  young  girl  were  still  an  infant,  calling 
her  by  fond  endearing  diminutives  as  she  led 
her  away  and  undressed  her ;  and  by-and- 
by  Desiree's  agitation  died  away,  she  ceased 
to  tremble,  and  fell  asleep  at  last  with  her 
cheek  pillowed  on  Anna  Petrovna's  brown 
and  wrinkled  hand,  fast  clasped  in  one  of 
her  own. 

Long  the  old  woman  sat  patiently  beside 
the  young  girl's  pillow,  motionless,  till  a 
chance  movement  of  the  sleeper's,  released 
her  hand.  Then  she  rose  up  softly,  and  laid 
herself  to  rest  on  the  low  truckle-bed  she 
occupied  at  the  feet  of  her  young  mistress  in 
Countess  Helen's  absence. 

In  the  sitting-room  below  Blake  sat  on, 
wrestling  with  his  wild  thoughts  and  wilder 
memories,  soothed  insensibly  by  the  haunt- 
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ing  recollection  of  the  unearthly  sweetness 
of  Desiree's  music,  the  strings  of  whose 
violin,  vibrating  with  human  passion  and 
human  pity  under  her  slender  fingers,  had 
uttered  for  him  its  divine  message  of  con- 
solation. 

"  If  I  had  her  always  by  me,  I  might  get 
the  better  of  the  devils  that  torment  me,'* 
he  thought.  Frowning  heavily,  his  thoughts 
wandered  ofi"  to  the  chill  regions  of  unfulfilled 
duty,  as  he  conceived  of  duty,  viz.  a  blind 
obedience  to  the  behests  of  his  masters.  "  A 
little  longer,"  he  murmured  restlessly,  "  and 
I  shall  have  gained  my  freedom,  and  once 
more  be  able  to  go  where  I  will.  My  soul 
will  be  again  my  own.  The  yoke  of  the 
Circles  will  be  taken  off"  my  neck.  I  shall 
no  longer  be  crushed  by  this  burden  of 
Ireland's  wrongs  and  woes.  I  have  their 
word  that   my  time  of  release  is  at  hand ; 

till  then "    The  frowm  gathered  blacker 

and  thicker  on  his  brow.  He  was  lost  in 
thought.  From  time  to  time  he  took  out 
some  memoranda  and  consulted  them. 
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Barrington,  coming  in,  glanced  suspiciously 
at  him  first,  and  then  on  the  table,  and  again 
at  the  open  note-case  in  his  guest's  hand. 
''  To  think,"  he  reflected  sardonically,  *'that 
they  should  trust  that  half-mad  sot  further 
than  they  would  ever  trust  me  !  Bah ;  it 
is  sickening."  Aloud  he  said,  cordially, 
"  I  am  glad  you  didn't  wait  for  me,  Blake 
I  have  been  kept  later  than  I  expected." 
He  went  to  a  cupboard  in  the  wall,  w^hich 
he  unlocked,  and  took  out  of  it  a  bottle 
of  whisky.  "  Will  you  have  some  ? "  he  said 
negligently,  whilst  pouring  some  into  his 
own  tumbler.  Although  his  tone  sounded 
careless,  he  watched  the  other  carefully  as 
he  spoke. 

''  Damn  you,  no  !  "  cried  Blake,  with  a 
sudden  furious  burst  of  passion.  "  Are  you  a 
devil,  Mike  Barrington,  to  tempt  me  in  this 
way  ?  " 

"  Well,  a  little  whisky  on  a  damp  night 
like  this  would  not  do  you  any  harm.  You 
are  right,  though,  T  dare  say,  in  your  case  to 
abstain  altogether."  The  faint  flavour  of  a 
sneer  lurked  in  his  reasonable  voice. 
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His  guest  made  no  answer  ;  he  went  to 
the  window,  and  stood  looking  out  moodily 
into  the  night.  The  sight  and  odour  of  the 
spirit  was  a  horrible  temptation  to  him. 
His  parched  tongue  longed  for  it,  his  mental 
depression  caused  in  him  a  violent  craving 
for  it.  It  was  cruel  to  have  awakened  the 
morbid  appetite  for  stimulants  dormant 
in  him,  whether  Barrington  had  done  it 
accidentally  or  designedly.  His  struggle  with 
the  lurking  devil  inside  him  was  hard  and 
silent,  and  such  warfare  leaves  scars. 

"  The  Circles  are  asleep,"  continued  the 
sneering  voice  behind  him.  , "  The  thrones 
are  having  things  all  their  own  way.  In 
Berlin,  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  London,  the 
police  win  everywhere  ;  and  here  in  Dublin 
we  are  to  have  a  man  like  O'Neil  imposed 
on  us — a  man  whose  life  has  been  one  inces- 
sant effort  to  keep  the  people  down.  One 
would  have  thought  even  England,  foolhardy 
and  tyrannical  as  she  is,  would  hardly  have 
ventured  on  such  an  insult  to  the  fellow- 
countrymen  he  has  betrayed." 
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"  The  Circles  are  not  idle,"  said  Blake, 
moodily.  "  They  know  their  own  business 
better,  perhaps,  than  we  can  teach  them." 

"  If  they  don't  take  care  they  may  chance 
to  find  it  done  for  them" — significantly. 
"  Taken  out  of  their  hands  by  men  who  are 
growing  tired  of  their  protracted  inaction." 

''  And  these  are " 

"  The  rank  and  file  of  the  people." 

Silence  followed.  Blake  still  kept  his 
back  to  the  room.  Barrington  still  stealthily 
watched  his  guest  as  he  went  on  with  his 
supper. 

"  How  much  does  he  know  ? "  each 
thought  anxiously.  Neither  trusted  the 
other  ;  yet  there  was  that  about  Constantine 
Blake,  wrecked,  ruined,  shattered,  body  and 
soul,  as  he  was,  that  more  invited  confidence 
than  the  supple,  prosperous  Barrington, 
whose  well-kept  red  hair  and  clear  healthy 
skin,  whose  open  grey  eye  and  active,  well- 
built  figure,  seemed  the  beau-ideal  of 
honest  independence. 

Blake's  brilliant  eyes  looked  out  daringly 
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from  their  sunken  orbits  when  Barrington's 
would  have  shifted  themselves  instinctively. 
If  they  flickered  now  and  again  with  that 
fitful  light  that  is  as  a  will-o'-the-wisp  on  the 
border-lands  between  reason  and  unreason, 
they  did  not  shrink  from  the  encounter  of 
those  of  their  fellows.  They  were  haggard, 
defiant,  distrustful,  and  bold  by  turns,  but 
they  were  not  false.  Con  Blake  had  always 
had  the  courage  of  his  sins  and  errors.  He 
had  been  no  skulker,  no  shirker  of  con- 
sequences. His  opinions  had  been  bold,  and 
he  had  acted  upon  them,  and  the  fervid, 
superstitious  Celtic  imagination  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father's  family  exacted 
from  him  a  heavy  penalty.  He  was  subject 
to  terrible  moods,  in  which  a  shuddering 
recoil  from  misery  and  a  deep  self- abhor- 
rence were  his  dominant  sensations ;  but 
whatever  agonies  of  mental  and  moral  torture 
he  had  passed  through,  he  had  made  no  sign 
to  those  whose  bidding  he  was  pledged  to  do, 
nor  had  he  ever  betrayed  any  man's  counsel. 
Criminal,  unbalanced,  mistaken,  though  he 
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might  be,  he  had  been  true  to  all  trust.     If 
his  honour  looted  in  dishonour  stood,  it  at 
least  stood  firmly.      He    was    deteriorating 
physically    more,    perhaps,    than    those    in 
authority  over  him  suspected.     Beneath  the 
horror  of  memories  too  keen,  too  vivid,  to  be 
endured,    he    had    succumbed    to    the    fatal 
resource  of   seeking  forgetfulness   in    drugs 
and  stimulants,   and  his  imagination,  more 
excited,    grievously    tormented   him.       The 
unhappy    man    was    already  half- maddened 
when  Barrington's  influence  caused  him  to 
abjure  for  a  while  those  insidious  foes  that,  in 
the  guise  of  blessings  giving  a  passionately 
desired  oblivion,  steal  from  man  that  diviner 
portion   of  him  which  lifts  him  above  the 
beasts  that  perish,  and  which,  alas  !  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  stifle  and  quench  at  will. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

"  And  what's  the  thing  beneath  the  skies 
We  two  would  most  forget  ? 
Not  birth,  my  love — no,  no ! 
'Not  death,  my  love — no,  no  ! 
The  love  once  ours,  but  ours  long  hours  ago." 

Months  had  slipped  away,  and  Countess 
Helen  Staroska  had  not  returned.  She  had 
been  caught  in  the  whirlpool  of  that  terrible 
discontent  working  everywhere  over  Russian 
Poland,  and  in  Russia  itself.  The  terrorism 
of  the  thrones  was  inaugurated  afresh.  The 
White  Czar  had  been  assassinated  in  broad 
daylight,  in  the  open  streets  of  his  capital, 
and  all  Europe  shuddered  at  the  shock. 
Had  the  family  business  which  had  brought 
her  to  Warsaw  been  less  urgent  and  intricate 
than  it  was,  Helen  Staroska  was  too  marked 
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a  woman  to  travel  across  Europe  in  the 
present  strained  state  of  affairs,  where  the 
abnormal  vigilance  of  the  police  was  vexa- 
tious and  troublesome  to  elude.  She  suffered 
terribly  from  the  separation  from  her  child. 
In  her  long  enforced  absence  she  fell  a  prey 
to  an  acute,  if  vague,  uneasiness.  Entirely 
as  she  could  trust  Ziski  and  Anna  Petrovna, 
the  presence  of  Barrington  at  the  cottage 
was  matter  for  anxiety,  she  herself  only  knew 
how  deep.  It  was  true  he  might  not  be  there 
continually.  His  vagrant  habits  were  against 
the  supposition  that  he  would  remain 
stationary  at  Bally magillagh  unless,  as  was 
possible,  he  had  reasons  for  wishing  to  keep 
himself  temporarily  secluded  from  his  fellows. 
His  plans  were  so  tortuous,  so  little  to  be 
entered  into  by  her,  that  she  dreaded  she 
knew  not  what,  and  her  apprehensions 
were  half  based  upon  her  very  ignorance. 

Vital  as  were  the  causes  that  detained  her 
in  Warsaw,  and  absorbed  as  she  was  by 
them,  the  mother- heart  in  her  longed  pain- 
fully for  her  child,  from  whom  she  had  never 
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before  been  parted.  The  vivid,  melancholy, 
imaginative  temperament  that  belongs  to 
her  nation  was  for  ever  picturing  the  young 
girl  alone  but  for  the  two  faithful  old 
servants,  pining  for  her  absent  mother, 
dreamily  drawing  strange  pathetic  notes  from 
the  brown  violin,  that  was  perhaps  her  only 
solace,  wearying  even  as  her  mother  wearied 
for  the  tender,  close  companionship  she  had 
never  till  now  known  the  lack  of.  Either 
this  or — and,  at  the  thought,  a  pang  shot 
through  the  heart  of  the  woman  who  had 
been  betrayed  by  him — in  the  whiteness  of 
her  innocent,  ignorant  youth,, clinging  to  the 
arch-traitor,  her  father,  for  comfort  and 
support. 

Desiree  was  loving  and  tender-hearted. 
She  knew  no  reason  for  distrusting  Barring- 
ton.  True  to  her  pledged  word,  Countess 
Helen  Staroska  had  rigidly  abstained  from 
sowing,  as  she  might  so  easily  have  done, 
the  seeds  of  doubt  in  the  malleable  mind  of 
her  young  daughter  concerning  the  smiling, 
amiable-mannered   man   towards  whom  the 
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child  was  naturally  attracted  by  the  mys- 
terious tie  of  blood,  and  the  unvarying 
indulgence  displayed  to  her  by  him.  Could 
it  be  possible — ah,  bitter,  bitterest  thought ! 
— that  Michael  Barrington,  with  his  facile 
surface-kindness,  his  golden-tongued  flattery, 
should  be  able  to  wean  the  heart  of  Desiree 
from  her  mother  in  that  mother  s  prolonged 
involuntary  absence  ?  to  steal  the  treasure 
of  her  life  from  the  woman  whose  existence 
he  had  embittered  ?  She  shuddered,  and 
revolted  energetically  from  the  traitorous 
thouprht.  Desiree  was  her  own,  a  Staroski 
as  she  was  herself,  and  to  such  treachery 
is  abhorrent,  unthought  of.  Never  could 
any  wiles  of  Barrington's,  false,  subtle,  fair- 
spoken  as  he  was,  allure  the  child  from 
her  allegiance  to  the  mother  who  adored  her. 
She  was  loyal  to  the  core  of  her  nature. 
With  passion  she  had  clung  to  her  mother's 
neck  in  the  bitter  moment  of  parting,  with 
passion  would  she  cling  again  in  the  rapture 
of  their  long- delayed  meeting. 

Meanwhile,   except   for  occasional    scraps 
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from  Ziski,  written  in  a  cramped  ciplier  of 
which  he  alone  of  the  small  household  in 
Ireland  was  master,  Helen  fasted  from  news 
of  her  child  ;  and  the  longing  that  possessed 
her  for  sight  and  touch  of  the  wistful,  dark- 
eyed  young  creature,  the  heart-hunger  that 
ached  within  her  behind  the  calm  mask  of 
her  pale  face  set  in  lines  of  heroic  endurance, 
wore  her  tall  and  noble  figure  to  attenuation, 
and  lighted  in  her  eyes  a  world  of  sad  seek- 
ing, that  touched  the  hearts  of  those  who 
looked  at  her  with  seeing  eyes,  being  thrilled 
with  the  fascination  of  her  voice. 

Once  more  Helen  Staroska-  swayed  men 
by  her  eloquence.  With  a  touch  of  melan- 
choly she  perceived  her  old  power  had  not 
deserted  her.  Her  words  still  burned  their 
way  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  listened  to 
her,  her  tones  vibrated  in  their  ears,  the 
passionate  grace  of  her  utterance  carried 
them  with  her.  She  spoke  like  one  inspired, 
and  her  words  were  always  noble,  always 
lofty.  Hers  was  no  vulgar  selfish  outcry 
against  the  powers  that  be.     It  was  a  cry 
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from  the  soul  of  one  who  had  felt  and 
suffered  with  the  suffering  multitude,  from 
a  soul  into  which  the  iron  of  injustice  and 
oppression  had  entered  and  seared  it,  of  a 
soul  in  revolt  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
wicked  and  the  careless.  Profoundly  pitiful, 
profoundly  penetrated  with  the  justice  of  its 
own  convictions — a  zealous,  ardent,  fiery 
soul,  overflowing  with  a  great  tenderness 
for  humanity,  self-forgetful,  self- abnegating, 
ready  to  go  to  the  stake  for  the  fair  phantom 
of  liberty,  that  has  wrecked  so  many  souls 
no  less  noble,  no  less  pure,  no  less  earnest. 

Her  youth  was  gone,  her  beauty — fatal 
gift !  since  it  had  attracted  Barrington's 
wandering  fancy — tarnished  ;  yet  there  still 
remained  to  her  that  wondrous  charm  of  a 
voice  that  thrilled  and  vibrated  till  the 
heart-strings  of  her  hearers  quivered  in 
unison  with  it,  and  the  strong  personal 
magnetism  that  had  made  the  girl  Helen  so 
great  a  power  in  her  father's  salon — which 
still,  worn  and  faded  as  she  now  was,  drew 
after   her   the    hearts    of  those    capable    of 
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elevated  thoughts,  and  swayed  that  rank 
and  file  of  the  multitude  who  ever  follow, 
like  sheep,  the  leader  who  is  true  to  his  own 
convictions. 

In  place  of  the  girl's  enthusiasm,  there  had 
come  to  her  the  sustained  exaltation  of  the 
woman  who  has  suffered  and  risen  superior 
to  sufi*ering,  and  who  has  the  living  faith 
and  the  courage  of  the  martyr.  The  heads 
of  the  Circles  had  held  out  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  her  again,  perceiving  in  her 
one  who,  purified  and  hardened,  even  as  the 
diamond  hardens  in  the  crucible  instead  of 
melting,  was  once  more  useful,  to  them,  and 
who  was  incapable  of  treachery  or  self- 
seeking. 

Thus,  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  she 
was  drawn  deeper  into  the  whirling  waters 
of  political  intrigue,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  person  most  frequently  spoken  of 
was  that  Numdro  Quinze,  who,  little  as  she 
suspected  it,  was  even  now  under  the  same 
roof  with  her  own  ewe  lamb.  She  heard  of 
him  as  a  man  wild  and   visionary,  violent 
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and  frantic,  but  true  to  the  cause,  in  spite 
of  the  lurking  doubt  of  his  absolute  sanity 
that  existed  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  brotherhoods.  Surely  a 
terrible  man — a  man  whose  deeds,  wild 
and  recklessly  daring,  spoke  of  a  charmed 
life.  A  man  destined  to  live  and  suffer 
longer — whose  work  of  expiation,  feverishly 
pursued,  culminates  in  fresh  crimes.  A  man 
whose  gloomy  imagination  saw  himself  as  a 
scapegoat ;  who,  taking  with  him  into  his 
own  outer  darkness  and  despair  the  sins  and 
burdens  of  many,  in  his  distempered  fancy 
perceives,  perchance,  some  hope  of  ultimate 
salvation.  A  keen  and  priceless  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  Circles,  who  will  never  go 
back  upon  them.  A  fatalist  who  will  accept 
death  itself,  if  death  come  to  him,  with  calm- 
ness, and  it  may  be  bless  the  hand  that  deals 
it.  Altogether,  a  person  to  be  applauded 
and  encouraged. 

Ziski,  in  his  letters,  spoke  of  the  stranger, 
the  friend  of  Barrington,  who  had  seemingly 
domiciled  himself  at  Bally magillah  ;  but  he 
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spoke  of  him  but  carelessly  and  slightingly 
— as  of  one  incessantly  out  amongst  the 
peasantry,  and,  if  indoors  for  any  length  of 
time,  as  sad  and  quiet ;  a  grave  grey  man,  to 
whom  mademoiselle,  in  her  divine  goodness, 
plays  sweetly,  to  exorcise  the  demon  of 
melancholy  that  oppresses  him.  Ziski, 
moreover,  mentions  him  by  the  name  of 
Green  only.  Nothing  in  the  letters  sounds 
the  note  of  danger,  or  causes  Countess  Helen 
to  connect  the  sad,  subdued,  grey-haired 
guest  with  the  fiery  Numero  Quinze  whose 
age  but  little  exceeds  thirty. 

Meanwhile  Blake's  morbid  depression  in- 
creases as  the  days  creep  by.  The  influence 
of  the  old  scenes  is  detrimental  to  him.  He 
groans  in  spirit  over  the  tragedy  of  his  un- 
happy youth.  The  air  seems  red  with  blood 
to  him  ;  the  smell  of  blood  is  in  his  nostrils  ; 
the  phantoms  of  that  accursed  night  long 
since,  when  he  stained  his  soul  with  a 
dastardly  murder,  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  him.  He  is  never  free  from  the 
scourge  of  memories,  that  burn  and  corrode 
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till  he  writhes  in  agony,  and  prays  Desiree 
to  exorcise  with  her  music  the  devils  who 
torment  him  before  his  time. 

He  is  growing  to  look  on  the  slender,  dark- 
eyed  young  girl  as  his  good  angel,  and 
attaches  a  superstitious  value  to  her  playing. 
Listening  to  it,  he  finds  a  brief  respite  from 
the  furies  relentlessly  harrowing  his  tortured 
soul ;  the  fire  in  his  brain  is  assuaged  as  the 
subtle  harmonies  of  Desiree's  fiddle  fall  gently 
on  his  spirit.  Mary  Egerton's  lover,  so  long 
faithful  to  his  recollections  of  her,  is  uncon- 
sciously drifting  away  from  her  shrine  to 
that  of  this  mystical,  dreamy  maiden,  who 
holds  the  keys  of  strange  worlds,  wherein 
never  moth  frets  nor  memory  corrodes — of 
worlds  fresh  and  fair  and  sweet,  with  their 
gentle  subdued  happiness,  their  tender  re- 
gretful calm,  their  tremulous  tentative 
delight. 

And  all  at  once  word  came  to  the  Cottage 
that  Mary  Egerton  had  come  home.  Leav- 
ing her  children  in  England,  she  had  re- 
turned to  stand  beside  Madam  Blake  in  the 
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loneliness  of  her  unmerited  and  ever-increas- 
ing unpopularity. 

She  met  her  old  lover  face  to  face,  eye  to 
eye,  one  blowing  morning  in  March,  when 
the  grey  east  wind  swept  out  bitter  and 
pitiless  over  the  greyer  sea,  and  the  dull  grey 
sky  framed  in  the  prospect  overhead. 

She  was  on  her  way  round  the  cliffs.  The 
path  was  narrow,  and  they  two  the  only 
living  creatures  in  sight,  unless  the  great 
white  and  grey  gulls  circling  above  them 
be  excepted.  It  was  nearly  noon.  The 
children  were  at  school,  the  elder  folk  about 
their  daily  work. 

As  these  two  persons  met,  they  looked 
unthinkingly  at  one  another,  and,  behold !  a 
troubled  flash  of  recognition  shot  from  Mary's 
eyes. 

*'  Con!"  she  said  uncertainly,  and  fell  back 
a  little.     "  Con,  is  it  you  ? " 

His  eyes  rest  on  her  frank  fair  face  with  a 
melancholy  intentness.  "  So  you  know  me, 
Mary  ? '' 

"  I  think  that  I  must  always  know  you, 
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always  and  anywhere  " — with  subdued  im- 
petuosity. '^  Why  are  you  here  ?  For  what 
purpose  have  you  returned  ?  Surely  not  to 
trouble  us  *? " 

"I  am  here  incognito" — gloomily.  "I  have 
been  here  a  long  time.  I  have  gone  to  and 
fro  amongst  the  people,  and  of  them  all,  Mary, 
you  have  been  the  only  one  that  has  known 
me,  outcast  that  I  am.  Never  another  soul 
has  recognized  in  me  Con  Blake." 

"  Why  have  you  come  ? "  she  asked  again. 

"Maybe  to  see  the  old  place  once  more" — 
with  a  short  harsh  laugh — ''  and  the  sweet- 
heart that  was  once  mine,  but  who  has  long 
ago  given  herself  to  another  man.  But  of  this 
be  sure,  Mary,  I  will  go  as  I  came,  unknown 
— troubling  nobody." 

She  looked  thoughtfully  at  him.  A  gush 
of  tenderness  for  the  gaunt  and  haggard 
figure  before  her  almost  overcame  her.  An 
acute  sense  of  guilt  wholly  uncalled  for 
seemed  to  abase  her  in  her  own  eyes,  and 
dyed  her  cheek  with  shame,  because  by  his 
voice,  his  words,  his  whole  aspect,  he  seemed 
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to  say  that  whilst  he  had  remembered  she 
had  forgotten.  All  her  true  affection  for  her 
husband,  her  love  for  her  children,  rose  up 
and  smote  her  at  the  sight  of  this  woe-woru, 
unloved  man. 

"  Forgive  me  !  "  she  muttered  sorrowfully, 
lifting  her  misty  eyes  to  his,  whose  bitter 
melancholy  shocked  her. 

It  was  true.  She  had  forootten.  With  a 
sigh  she  had  let  the  memory  of  that  early 
love  fade  from  her  heart,  and  she  had  made 
a  welcome  there  for  the  father  of  her  children. 
She  was  Captain  John  Egerton's  true  wife, 
but  the  pity  that  welled  up 'within  her  for 
this  other  whom  she  had  once  loved  so  well 
almost  broke  down  her  seK- command. 

"  Poor  Con  !  "  she  said  softly,  a  tender  in- 
effable pity  in  her  low  clear  tones.  "  My  poor 
Con  !  you  have  suffered  much  and  repented 
much." 

"  Not  yours  any  more,  Molly.  That  short 
sweet  dream  was  dreamed  out  long  ago,  and 
the  waking  was  bad  for  both  of  us.  You 
forgot   me   and    took    another    sweetheart, 
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small  blame  to  you ;  but,  Molly,  I  have  been 
true  to  you  all  these  years.  The  memory  of 
that  best  and  sweetest,  bravest  and  dearest 
girl  whom  I  had  loved  and  lost,  kept  with 
me  go  where  I  would.  I  see  you  again, 
happy  in  spite  of  your  pity  for  me,  dear;  and 
the  Mary  I  knew  is  dead.  In  her  place  is  a 
sweet  woman,  happy  in  the  love  of  husband 
and  children,  whose  eyes  are  strange  to  me  ; 
and  it  is  well  so.  Never  again  could  we 
have  dreamed  the  old  dream  again.  Now  1 
see  you  I  perceive  the  old  Molly  is  no  more. 
The  book  of  the  past  is  closed.  For  you 
present  and  future  beckon  fair." 

"  And  for  you.  Con — for  you  also." 

"  Who  knows  ?  " — heavily.  "  Sometimes 
I  dare  to  hope  it,  and  then  again  I  remember 
the  curse  of  Cain  is  on  me,  and  I  hope  no 
longer." 

"  Do  not  speak  so.  Is  not  your  life  one 
long  expiation  ? " 

"  My  life  !  "  he  cried  wildly.  "  What  do 
you,  Molly,  know  of  my  life  ? " 

"  I   know,"  she    said   bravely,  "  that  you 
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refrain  your  hand  from  taking  your  heritage 
for  conscience'  sake,  and  is  not  that  an  ex- 
piation ?  Oh !  Con,  my  cousin,  do  not  despair. 
So  long  as  you  voluntarily  choose  poverty 
and  exile,  instead  of  wealth  and  dishonour, 
there  are  those  who  respect  you  and  who 
pray  for  you." 

He  caught  her  hand  and  held  it  hard 
for  a  moment.  The  melancholy  fire  in  his 
sunken  eyes  burned  upon  hers. 

"You  do  well  to  pray  for  me,"  he  said, 
in  a  strange  voice.  "  No  human  soul  stands 
in  greater  need  of  intercessions  with  the 
God  that  judges  than  mine.  -  Do  not  relax 
your  prayers,  Molly,  if  one  jot  of  our  former 
love  abide  with  you.  Henceforth,  if  we 
meet,  we  must  meet  as  strangers.  The 
past  lies  dead  between  us.  You  are  no 
more  Mary  Blake  ;  but.  Heaven  help  me, 
I  am  the  same  wretch  who  loved  you  once, 
and  who  dare  love  no  woman  now.  You 
will  not  betray  me.  I  have  no  fear  of  that. 
You  were  true  always." 

*'I  shall  not  betray  you,  Con,"  she  said 
simply. 
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"  No  ;  it  is  not  in  you,  Molly,  to  give  up 
a  dog  that  trusted  you  " — witti  bitter  frank- 
ness.    *'  In  that  you  are  unchanged  still." 

"  You  are  more  to  me  than  a  dog,  Con, 
my  cousin,"  she  said  gravely.  ''  Do  not, 
I  beseech  you,  remain  here  long.  See,  I 
have  recognized  you  ;  others  may  also.  For 
the  love  of  God,  Con,  bring  no  more  trouble 
on  my  mother." 

A  dark  frown  came  to  his  brow.  "  I 
am  about  other  business  than  my  own,"  he 
said  doggedly.  "  I  am  here  as  Number 
Fifteen  merely,  not  as  Con  Blake.  There, 
Mary,  give  me  up  to  the  authorities  if  you 
will.  The  police  would  soon  rid  you  of  my 
unwelcome  presence." 

She  turned  pale.  She  was  visibly  and 
violently  agitated.  "  I  cannot.  I  will  not 
inform  against  you.  You  are  my  cousin — 
of  my  own  blood — but  oh,  Con  !  Con,  take 
care.  Break  with  these  men  who  hold  you 
in  bondage.  Free  yourself  from  their  yoke. 
Seek  out  some  distant  land  and  there  start 
fair  again.     Money  shall  not   be   wanting. 
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And  I  entreat,  I  implore  you,  to  beware  of 
Michael  Barrington." 

"  You  were  always  hard  upon  Mike  " — 
sombrely. 

"He  is  false — false  to  the  core.  They 
who  trust  him  will  always  rue  it,"  she  said 
solemnly.  "  I  feel  it,  I  am  sure  of  it, 
whenever  I  see  his  smooth,  frank-seeming 
face.  Do  not  neglect  my  warning,  Con, 
and  beware  of  him." 

"These  things  are  settled  for  us  by  our 
masters  " — gloomily.  "  Do  not  be  anxious 
about  me,  Mary.  The  day  may  come  w^hen 
I  can  take  your  advice  and  seek  my  fortune 
in  a  new  world,  and  try  to  fulfil  your 
romantic  vision  of  a  fresh  start  w^ith  the 
slate  wiped  clean." 

"  Let  me  help  you  to  realize  it.  Con,"  she 
said  eagerly.  "  My  husband  is  rich  for  our 
wants.  He  would  willingly  lend  you  capital 
to  start  with." 

"  And  do  you  think  I'd  take  it  from 
him  ?  " — bitterly.  "  I  tell  you,  bread  from 
an  English  hand  would  choke  me,  let  alone 
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his.  I  am  not  in  want.  I  have  lived  hard 
and  saved  a  little,  and  a  year  ago  a  comrade 
died  and  left  me  some  land  in  Mexico  ;  so 
my  retreat  is  provided  for.  I  need  no  man's 
charity." 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  murmured,  with 
frankly  outstretched  hand. 

"  Yes,  I  forgive  you,  Molly.  It  must 
be  peace  between  you  and  me." 

He  lifted  her  hand  sadly,  and  his  heavy 
dark  moustache  brushed  it  lightly  with  a 
tender,  almost  solemn  reverence. 

"  This  is  my  farewell,"  he  said  gravely. 
"  We  shall  not  meet  again  like  this.  We 
are  strangers  from  henceforth  and  for  ever. 
You  are  Egerton's  wife  ;  and  I  — -I  have 
parted  with  my  identity  for  a  mere  number. 
Good-bye,  my  cousin  Mary."  He  left  her 
abruptly,  passing  her  with  a  formal  lifting 
of  his  hat. 

She  sighed  a  little  and  walked  on.  Once 
she  turned  and  caught  sight  of  his  tall 
figure  going  towards  the  desolate  country 
inland,  devouring  the  ground  with  a    long 
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swinging  stride,  and  she  pursued  her  own 
way  at  random,  forgetting  the  purpose  for 
which  she  had  come  out.  It  was  not  easy 
to  her  to  recover  the  even  balance  of  her 
mind  all  at  once,  after  this  sudden  unex- 
pected raking  up  of  the  burnt-out  embers 
of  the  past. 

The  consciousness  of  a  secret  to  be  kept 
oppressed  her.  Before  she  could  go  in  and 
take  up  the  thread  of  everyday  life  again, 
and  meet  the  calm,  questioning  eyes  of 
Madam  Blake,  she  wanted  to  be  alone  with 
her  own  heart  for  a  while. 

"  Oh,  old  thoughts,  they  cling,  they  cling  !  " 

she  cried  to  herself,  with  a  sudden  passion 
strange  to  the  serene -spirited  mother  of 
Shane  and  Bride  Egerton,  and  clasped  her 
firm  white  hands  strongly  together  as  if  in 
physical  pain. 

She  was  brave,  and  she  had  her  share  of 
the  decent  pride  that  refuses  to  wear  its 
heart  upon  its  sleeve  ;  and  she  felt  ashamed, 
almost  alarmed,  at  the  agitation  into  which 
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her  chance  meeting  with  her  cousin  had 
thrown  her. 

The  unhappy,  wayward,  erring  lover  of 
her  girlhood  could  never  be  to  her  as  other 
men.  Against  reason,  against  duty,  her 
heart  went  out  to  him  and  must  ever  go, 
and  she  trembled  a  little  at  the  thought  of 
how  strong  her  interest  in  him  still  was. 
Had  she  not  been  happy  in  her  marriage, 
had  she  not  loved  husband  and  children 
with  sincere  and  faithful  devotion,  she 
shuddered  to  think  into  what  abysses  this 
traitorous  tenderness  migjht  have  drao^ojed 
her. 

In  all  such  conflicts  with  women  like  her, 
reason  and  duty,  and  the  sweet  sanctities 
of  home,  triumph,  and  mercifully  always 
will  triumph ;  but  she  had  been  profoundly 
moved  in  the  last  half-hour,  and  needed 
some  little  breathing  space  in  which  to 
recover  herself. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

"  Nay,  love'  is  youth, 
And  still  the  world  is  young." 

All  this  time  Lesbia  was  in  England  with 
the  English  relations  of  Mrs.  Blake.  She 
stayed  at  first  rebelliously,  with  secret  pas- 
sionate tears  of  futile  revolt,,  with  sad-eyed 
listless  disregard  of  the  life  going  on  around 
her,  with  sullen  disalffection  against  the 
English  air  she  breathed.  Poor  lonely,  sore- 
hearted  Lesbia  !  The  English  sister-in-law 
of  the  "  misthriss  '^  at  Castle  Blake  was  a 
very  diflferent  personage  to  any  whom  the 
wild  young  Irish  girl  had  seen  before. 

Lady  Dampier  was  a  woman  of  the  world 
— cold,  polished,  intensely  and  agreeably 
selfish.     She  was  still   young  in    face   and 
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figure  to  be  the  motlier  of  Lilla,  the  beauty, 
who  was  now  in  her  twenty-second  year. 
Lilla  was  charming  in  society,  if  a  little  un- 
sympathetic in  her  home  circle,  with  a  horror 
of  everything  that  was  odd ;  and  Lady 
Dampier  was  sincerely  convinced  of  her  own 
extreme  good  nature  in  burdening  herself 
with  a  little  uncultivated  Irish  savage  for 
an  indefinite  number  of  weeks  or  even 
months.  ''  What,  in  Heaven's  name,  am  I 
to  do  with  her  ?  "  she  had  asked  plaintively, 
when  first  the  advent  of  the  unwelcome 
guest  was  mooted. 

"  Do  ?  "  cried  Sir  Thomas,  her  hearty  lord 
and  master.  ''  Do  ?  Why,  just  what  you 
would  with  any  other  girl.  She'll  be  more 
company  for  Lilla  than  for  you,  my  lady,  I 
imagine." 

Company  for  Lilla !  Great  heavens  ! 
how  little  her  father  must  know  of  Lilla, 
to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  young  lady 
would  trouble  herself  with  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  savage  young  female  cousin  fresh 
from  the  west  of  Ireland  ! 
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Lady  Dampier  regarded  her  husband  with 
well-bred  endurance.  ''Why  is  she  sent  to 
us,  of  all  people  ?  "  she  asked  sweetly. 

Sir  Thomas  looked  a  little  worried.  "  My 
sister  writes  that  she  is  anxious  that  the 
child  should  have  change  of  scene.  She  has 
done  nothing  but  mope  since  the  death  of 
her  twin,  and  seems  to  be  getting  some  mis- 
chievous, romantic,  ridiculous  notions  into 
her  head  about  Irish  grievances,  out  of  mere 
low  spirits  and  want  of  her  ordinary  occupa- 
tions, which  she  can't  bring  herself  to  take 
up  again  without  her  brother,  it  appears." 

"  A  Fenian,  probably,  amongst  other 
agrements.'^ 

"  The  tenants  are  growiug  confoundedly 
troublesome,  Maria  writes  ;  and  the  whole 
state  of  things  over  there  is  highly  unsatis- 
factory. Con  Stan  tine  Blake  is  still  missing, 
and  in  his  absence  the  peasantry  choose  to 
regard  Lesbia  as  the  rightful  owner ;  and 
as  she  is  impressionable  and  intensely  Irish, 
my  sister  naturally  desires  to  remove  her  from 
influences  designed  to  prejudice  her  against 
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her  natural  guardians,  and  pervert  her  mind 
into  mischievous  channels." 

'*  Delightful  charge  !  "  murmured  Lady 
Dampier. 

"  You  won't  mind  having  her,  poor  little 
thing  ? "  questioned  Sir  Thomas,  a  shade  of 
anxiety  in  his  bluff  tones. 

Lady  Dampier  shrugged  her  shoulders 
resignedly.  "  I  don't  enjoy  the  prospect 
exactly,  if  that  is  what  you  mean  ;  but  that 
I  shall  endure  the  reality  with  some  sort  of 
fortitude  I  don't  doubt.  You  do  not  expect 
me  to  conduct  her  through  a  London  season, 
I  presume  ?" 

''  God  forbid  !  "—hastily.  "  She's  in  deep 
mourning,  I  tell  you.  She  can  stop  down 
here  and  make  my  tea  for  me  in  the  morn- 
ings, whilst  you  and  Lilla  are  gallivanting 
about  in  town  ;  that  is,  if  she  hasn't  been 
shipped  back  to  Bally magillagh  before  then." 

So  Lesbia,  in  due  course,  arrived,  escorted 
by  Mrs.  Egerton  to  Sir  Thomas  Dampier's 
hospitable  roof.  Her  cousin  stayed  but  two 
days,  and  then  departed  to  her  husband's 
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people,  leaving  behind  her  a  nostalgic  crea- 
ture, sick  with  a  heart-sickness  akin  to 
despair  at  the  unfamiliar  sound  of  the  Eng- 
lish voices,  vehemently  anti-sympathetic  to 
her  surroundings,  and  obstinately  bent  upon 
concealing  the  agonies  of  her  shyness  and 
homesickness  from  the  cool  mocking  eyes  of 
Beauty  Dampier,  and  the  equally  unsympa- 
thetic regard  of  her  ladyship. 

Miss  Dampier  had  received  the  soubriquet 
of  "  Beauty  "  in  her  cradle,  and  from  infancy 
had  wielded  her  sceptre  with  a  calm  sense 
of  sovereignty.  There  never  had  been,  there 
never  could  be,  a  question  about  her  looks. 
Tall  and  supple,  her  slender  yet  rounded 
proportions  were  those  of  a  sculptor's  ideal. 
Her  golden  brown  hair,  her  exquisite  com- 
plexion, her  long  violet  eyes  shaded  by 
thick  straight  lashes,  her  lovely  pouting 
lips,  parting  to  show  her  pearly  teeth  enough 
and  not  too  much, — all  amply  vindicated  her 
claims  to  beauty  pure  and  simple ;  and  qo 
one  entertained  a  stronger  or  more  profound 
conviction   of  the  validity  of   these  claims 
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than  herself.  She  was  armed  at  all  points. 
Lady  Dampier,  with  the  tact  of  a  clever 
woman,  had  spared  no  joains  to  develop 
and  accentuate  her  daughter's  charms.  She 
had  cultivated  the  outward  woman  to  the 
extreme  pitch  of  intelligent  polish,  and  had 
furnished  the  mind  of  the  beauty  with  enough 
of  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  enable  her 
to  steer  her  way  in  society  without  risking 
gross  blunders.  Further  than  this  she  had 
not  attempted  to  go. 

The  intellectual  capabilities  of  Miss  Dam- 
pier  were  not  on  a  par  with  her  extraordinary 
physical  beauty.  Had  they  equalled  this, 
she  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  marvel- 
lously complete  creature.  She  possessed  but 
average  abilities,  only  sufficiently  cultivated 
as  to  enable  her  to  escape  the  charge  of  being 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  usual  routine  of 
subjects  a  girl  in  her  station  of  life  is  expected 
to  know.  She  had  acquired  a  few  accom- 
plishments, useful  to  her  in  her  metier  of  a 
beauty.  She  could  play  a  little,  so  as  to 
accompany  her  light  metallic  soprano  in  the 
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songs  of  the  day  upon  the  pianoforte ;  but 
her  favourite  instrument  was  the  banjo, 
which  was  pronounced  by  her  work!  to  suit 
her  to  perfection.  She  danced  divinely, 
and  rode  as  well  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  lady 
to  do,  that  is,  well  enough  to  show  oflf  her 
fiojure  in  a  well-fitting^  habit,  but  she  did 
not  profess  to  be  horsewoman.  Without 
much  depth  about  her  of  any  sort,  she  was 
acute  in  matters  relating  to  herself,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  other  sex  towards  women  ; 
and  she  perceived  that,  by  doing  violence  to 
her  natural  tastes  and  trying  to  mimic  the 
pursuits  of  men,  she  would  not'  increase  the 
ascendency  over  them,  which  her  beauty 
had  already  given  her  with  no  trouble  to 
herself.  Why,  indeed,  should  she  fatigue 
herself  needlessly  ?  Let  other  women  with- 
out her  beauty  labour  to  render  themselves 
acceptable  to  their  lovers.  Like  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  she  toiled  not  nor  span,  yet  was 
her  web  strong  enough  to  entangle  many 
captives.  She  was  a  little  indolent,  as  was 
natural  in  one  who  conquered  without  efibrt, 
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and  in  her  heart  held  other  women  in  con- 
tempt. She  was  twenty- two  and  still  un- 
married, because  she  saw  no  reason  for  haste 
in  the  serious  affairs  of  life,  and  had  no 
intention  of  throwing  herself  away.  The 
husband  her  parents  desired  for  her  she  had 
declined  with  calm  decision,  after  a  qiiasi- 
engagement  of  some  duration.  She  did  not 
wish,  she  said  on  consideration,  to  become 
the  victim  of  a  family  arrangement.  Her 
cousin,  Colonel  Dampier,  by  no  means  suited 
her.  He  had  been  very  well  as  a  resource 
against  dulness  in  her  schoolroom  days,  but 
he  was  too  many  years  her  senior  for  it  to  have 
been  seriously  expected  that  she  should  marry 
him.  She  had  suffered  him  to  consider  himself 
engaged  to  her  when  he  had  gone  to  India 
with  his  regiment,  because  he  had  apparently 
so  violently  desired  it,  that  she  had  shrunk 
from  the  pain  of  making  herself  disagreeable, 
and  of  being  branded  as  unfeeling,  by  telling 
the  truth  in  the  face  of  this  exile,  which 
appeared  to  be  looked  upon  by  Sir  Thomas, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  by  Lady  Dampier,  in 
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the  light  of  a  national  calamity.  After 
having  been  presented  at  the  April  drawing- 
room,  and  taken  her  place  as  the  beauty  of 
the  season,  she  formed  a  juster  opinion  of 
her  own  value,  and  confided  to  her  parents 
the  ungrateful  task  of  disabusing  Colonel 
Dampier  of  the  impression  that  seemed 
threatening  to  become  permanent  in  his 
mind — that  she  was  destined  to  become  his 
wife. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Sir  Thomas 
had  become  angry  with  her.  "Phil  Dam- 
pier  was  being  badly  treated,"  he  said — 
''  damned  badly  treated  ;"  and  he  blushed  to 
think  that  a  daughter  of  his  should  have 
used  her  cousin  and  true  lover  like  a  dog. 
The  most  heartless  coquette  could  not  have 
done  more.  He  swore  that  he  would  not 
be  the  one  to  acquaint  Phil  that  he  was 
jilted,  and  he  had  a  great  mind  to  make 
Lilla  sufier  for  her  conduct. 

"  If  you  do,  papa,  you  will  be  behaving 
very  unjustly,"  Miss  Dampier  had  answered 
calmly.      "It   is    I    who   have    been   badly 
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used.  Am  I  to  blame  because  Philip  fell  in 
love  with  me  ?  Could  I  help  his  '  staking  his 
life's  happiness,'  as  he  absurdly  says,  upon 
me  ?  You  all  wished  me  to  accept  him. 
Why  ?  In  order  that  my  fortune  might  go 
to  support  the  title  when  he  succeeds  to  it ; 
and  I  accepted  him,  knowing  no  better.  I 
have  seen  a  little  more  of  the  world  since 
then,  and  I  feel  it  would  be  making  a 
colossal  mistake  to  marry  him.  I  am  quite 
determined,  therefore,  to  recede  from  my 
ridiculous  engagement  without  any  further 
delay.'' 

"  Upon  my  soul,  you  had  better  write  to 
your  cousin  yourself,  Lilla,  and  tell  him  this." 

"  If  you  decline  to  do  so  I  must,  of 
course,"  she  said  seriously ;  "  but  I  must 
say  I  think  it  would  come  better  from  you 
or  mamma,  considering  that  the  whole  pre- 
posterous arrangement  was  of  your  con- 
triving, not  mine." 

And  of  course  she  had  conquered.  In 
such  a  matter  she  was  certain  to  conquer, 
and  her  parents  had  extricated  her  from  the 
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false  position  she  declared  she  was  in  with 
what  grace  they  could. 

Colonel  Dampier  took  his  dismissal 
quietly,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  his 
letters.  He  neither  raved  nor  stormed,  but 
he  nevertheless  took  the  affair  to  heart.  He 
had  been  desperately  in  love  with  his 
beautiful  cousin,  and  he  himself  only  knew 
the  precise  amount  of  encouragement  she 
had  given  him  to  while  away  the  tedious 
schoolroom  days,  when  she  was  waiting  and 
longing  for  her  introduction  into  society, 
before  he  had  found  courage  to  lay  his  heart  at 
her  feet.  He  was  essentially  a  modest  man, 
and  without  encouragement  would  never 
have  ventured  to  hope  this  brilliant  creature 
would  be  content  to  link  her  life  with  his. 

He  found  solace  in  active  service,  and  his 
name  was  honourably  mentioned  in  the 
Afghanistan  campaign,  where  he  formed  one 
of  Eoberts's  gallant  little  army,  and  won  his 
Victoria  cross. 

Lady  Dampier  was  easily  converted  to 
her    daughters    way    of    thinking.       Miss 
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Dampier's  success  in  society  exceeded  her 
most  sanguine  hopes,  and  she  was  soon  of 
opinion  that  Lilla  ought  certainly  to  make 
a  far  finer  match  than  her  cousin,  who  owed 
what  eligibility  he  possessed  to  the  facts  of 
his  being  Sir  Thomas  Dampier's  nephew  and 
the  next  heir  to  the  baronetcy. 

Sir  Thomas  himself  was  won  over  to  this 
view  with  less  facility.  His  barojietcy  was 
an  old  one,  and  he  thought  a  great  deal  of 
it.  The  disappointment  of  his  life  had 
been  the  absence  of  any  son  of  his  own 
to  succeed  him  in  it,  and,  failing  such  son, 
he  had  set  his  heart  upon  his  nephew. 
The  permanent  uniting  of  Lady  Dampier's 
large  fortune,  which,  on  the  death  of  her 
parents,  would  devolve  on  Lilla,  with  the 
baronetcy,  by  means  of  a  marriage  between 
the  cousins,  had  formed  the  dearest  wish  of 
his  heart,  and  the  collapse  of  this  cherished 
project  caused  him  the  acutest  mortification 
of  which  his  genial,  easy-going  temperament 
was  capable. 

The  prevailing  depression  in  agriculture 
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had  seriously  affected  the  not  too  ample 
rent-roll  of  the  Dampier  property,  and  the 
taking  away  from  it  in  the  future  of  Lady 
Dampier's  ninety  thousand  pounds  would 
straiten  the  next  man  considerably. 

"  Heaven  knows  how  Phil  is  to  keep 
things  together  when  I  am  gone,"  Sir 
Thomas  said  despondingiy  to  his  spouse. 

''  He  must  marry  money,''  her  ladyship 
answered  briskly. 

"So  he  would  have  done  if  that  girl  of 
yours  had  not  disgracefully  jilted  him,  and 
for  love  into  the  bargain." 

"  Fortunately  there  are  other  heiresses 
besides  Lilla ;  and  for  my  part,  Sir  Thomas, 
I  think  your  partiality  for  Philip  Dampier 
warps  your  judgment,  and  makes  you  too 
hard  upon  your  own  child.  You  surely 
would  not  have  her  marry  her  cousin  against 
her  inclinations  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  her  inclinations  the  same 
as  they  were  when  she  entered  into  a  solemn 
engagement  to  marry  Phil  of  her  own  free 
will." 
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''  Then  she  was  a  mere  child,  utterly 
incapable  of  understanding  her  own  heart  ; 
now  she  is  a  woman,  and  see  things 
differently/' 

"Her  heart!"  muttered  Sir  Thomas,  incre- 
dulously. "  What  on  earth  has  her  heart 
got  to  do  with  it  ?  From  a  child  Lilla  has 
had  that  organ  under  the  most  perfect  con- 
trol, I  should  say.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
trumpery  ambition  that  has  got  possession  of 
her,  thanks  to  seasons  in  town,  and  the 
empty  compliments  of  fools  and  fops  on  her 
beauty,  which,  after  all,  God  made  without 
any  special  merit  on  her  part." 

"  Elle  sait  se  faire  valoir,"  said  Lady 
Dampier,  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  damn  it,  Caroline !  talk  English, 
cannot  you  ?"  cried  Sir  Thomas,  at  the  end 
of  his  patience. 

Lady  Dampier  beat  an  orderly  retreat  in 
the  face  of  this  unseemly  violence  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  rupture  of  Lilla  s  engagement 
w^ith  her  cousin  became  an  accomplished 
fact. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

■"  Ah  !  hadst  thou  liked  me  less  and  loved  me  more, 
Through  all  those  summer  da3-s  of  joy  and  rain!  " 

To  this  English  family  there  had  entered 
the  Irish  Lesbia,  like  a  breath  of  salt  sea  air 
into  an  atmosphere  perfumed  with  patchouli- 
Sir  Thomas  was  good  to  her,  and  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  sought  to  make  her  feel 
herself  welcome ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  air  of  Lady  Dampier's  drawing- 
room,  or  of  Beauty  Lilians  boudoir,  would 
ever  be  congenial  to  the  desolate,  homesick, 
black-garmented  figure,  that,  entrenched  in 
a  shy  and  proud  reserve,  lived  amongst  them 
yet  apart  from  them,  in  their  midst. 

Her  ladyship's  terrible  polish,  Lilla's 
ostentatious  beauty  and  calm,  amused  stare, 
were  torture  to  the   sensitive,  high-spirited 
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young  creature  suddenly  pitchforked  into 
the  Dampier  home  circle.  She  suffered 
intensely — suffered  as  one  would  fain  hope 
few  human  beings  would  willingly  make  a 
fellow- creature  suffer ;  but,  resolute  in  her 
pride,  she  betrayed  no  jot  of  what  she 
endured. 

It  was  ghastly  to  Lesbia  to  be  the  victim 
of  Miss  Dampier's  curious  and  frankly  in- 
solent investigations.  Under  the  raking  fire 
of  those  lovely,  cruel  eyes,  she  was  nervously 
conscious  of  her  freckles,  her  "tip-tilted 
nose,"  her  indistinct  features,  and  general 
want  of  finish.  She  became  penetrated  with 
a  miserable  sense  of  Lilla's  exquisite  loveli- 
ness, and  her  own  lack  of  attractions,  the 
value  of  which,  in  the  morbid  state  of  her 
mind,  she  greatly  exaggerated.  She  was  apt 
to  feel  too  large  for  her  clothes,  poor  little 
wraith  of  her  former  self,  when  Lilla's  gaze 
rested  upon  her  with  sublime,  contemptuous 
pity. 

"  Nothing,"  she  reflected  with  despair, 
''  would  ever  cause  her  garments  to  adjust 
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themselves  to  her  body  as  did  Lilians  to  the 
gracious  lines  of  the  beauty's  charming 
figure,  and  she  inwardly  rebelled  against 
the  unfriendly  criticism  and  contemptuous 
toleration  of  Miss  Dampier  for  her  unneces- 
sary company. 

"That  little  thing  looks  woefully  un- 
happy, my  lady,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  bluntly, 
one  morning,  his  kind  heart  pricking  him 
that  the  stranger  within  his  gates  took  so 
little  kindly  to  her  situation.  "  She  is 
pining  for  her  twin,  poor  girl,  I  suppose. 
Gad  !  it  makes  one  sick  to  see  a  creature 
mope  so." 

"  She  is  strange  still,  I  suppose,  and " 

"  Not  stupid.  I'll  go  bail  a  girl  who  looks 
you  straight  in  the  eyes  as  she  does  isn't 
that." 

''  Shy,  I  was  going  to  say  " — calmly. 
*'  Why  not  savage  at  once  ? "  cried  Lilla, 
airily. 

"  My  dear,"  growled  her  father,  '*  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  you  are  not  a  shade 
too  civilized." 
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''  Is  that  a  joke,  papa  ?  " 

But  Sir  Thomas  was  not  joking.  He  was 
somehow  aware  that,  in  a  vague,  muddled 
sort  of  way,  he  had  given  expression  to  a 
conviction  exhumed  from  the  depths  of  a 
mind,  slow  to  move,  but  tenacious  of  its 
ideas. 

He  shook  his  head.  ''You  do  what  you 
like  with  me,  Beauty,  and  could  almost 
make  me  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  own 
senses ;  but  I  fear  they've  civilized  all  the 
nature  out  of  you." 

He  opened  a  letter  he  took  up  from  the 
table  beside  him  after  this,  and  for  the  next 
few  minutes  was  absorbed  in  it. 

''Phil  isxoming  this  week,"  he  remarked 
at  length  ;  '^  he's  in  England." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Lilla,  unconcernedly. 

"Charmed  to  see  him  again,  I  am  sure," 
murmured  Lady  Dampier,  easily.  "Dear 
me  !  it  is  more  than  four  years  since  he  was 
here  last.     How  time  slips  away  !  " 

"  He  has  got  his  long  leave.  I  hope  he 
will  stay  some  time ;   there  are  no  end  of 
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tilings  I  want  to  consult  him  about.  It  is 
deucedly  awkward  for  a  man's  heir  to  be 
the  other  side  of  the  hemisphere  when 
questions  as  to  holdings  and  rents  and  so 
forth  arise." 

"  Well/'  said  Miss  Dampier,  yawning  a 
little,  "he  will  be  some  one  to  cheer  up 
Lesbia.    Phil'^K^as  always  good  to  little  girls." 

She  got  up  and  sauntered  aw^ay  as  she 
spoke.  After  all,  the  coming  of  her  former 
lover  had  very  little  power  to  move  her. 
She  w^as  conscious  of  a  fugitive  re^et  that 
she  should  meet  him  still  as  Lilla  Dampier. 
The  great  match  had  not  as  Jret  come  off. 
Not  for  want  of  aspirants  to  the  honour  of 
her  hand.  Many  had  offered  themselves  and 
been  refused.  Beauty  Dampier  had  made 
for  herself  the  reputation  of  being  difficult, 
a  reputation  that  enhanced  rather  than 
detracted  from  her  charms. 

Colonel  Dampier  arrived  some  days  after 
this,  and,  as  chance  would  have  it,  his  former 
sweetheart  was  the  first  member  of  the 
family  he  eacountered. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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Arriving  earlier  than  he  had  been  ex- 
pected, he  had  walked  up  from  the  railway 
station  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  house,  leaving  his  luggage  to  follow  him. 
He  was  ushered  into  the  library,  where  Lilla 
was  comfortably  settled  in  an  armchair  by 
the  fire,  luxuriously  toasting  her  feet,  and 
deep  in  a  new  novel. 

"  Oh  !  so  it  is  you,  Phil,"  she  said,  getting 
up  gracefully  and  stretching  out  a  languidly 
welcoming  hand  to  him.  "  How  d  ye  do  ? 
Glad  to  see  you." 

He  took  her  hand  and  gravely  contem- 
plated her  from  his  greater  height.  There 
was  no  embarrassment  in  her  face  or 
manner,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  ten  times 
handsomer  than  when  he  parted  from  her. 

"  Are  you  glad  to  see  me  ? "  he  queried 
with  a  half-smile,  "  or  are  these  only  your 
pretty  manners,  Lilla  ? " 

"  Keally  I  am  glad.  I  was  always  glad  to 
see  you,  Phil,  if  you  will  take  the  pains  to 
recollect" — reproachfully.  "  I  always  liked 
you,  and  for  that  matter  I  do  now." 
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"  Ah  ! "  lie  muttered  ruefully,  "  I  some- 
times think,  if  you  had  liked  me  less  in 
those  days ''     He  broke  off. 

"  Sit  down  and  ring  the  bell  for  tea, 
unless  you  would  rather  have  anything 
else." 

Colonel  Dampier  pretended  that  he  pre- 
ferred tea  to  all  earthly  things,  and  rang  for 
it  with  simulated  alacrity. 

Whilst  the  menservants  were  moving 
about  arranging  the  tea-table,  he  studied  his 
fair  cousin,  who  carried  on  a  little  ripple 
of  chit-chat  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

When  they  were  alone  again,  it  became 
evident  that  he  had  not  been  listening  to 
her  remarks. 

He  spoke  at  once  with  a  certain  grave 
directness.  "  I  should  like  to  tell  you,  Lilla," 
he  said  amiably,  *' that,  since  I  have  seen 
you  again  I  perceive  that  you  were  right  in 
throwing  me  over.  Believe  me,  that  if  I 
had  realized  the  kind  of  woman  you  were 
going  to  grow  into,  I  should  have  known 
better  than  to  have  indulged  the  dream  that 
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you  would  ever  really  become  my  wife.  It 
is  evident,  that  higher  destinies  are  in  store 
for  you." 

"  You  think  so,  truly  ?  "  bending  ber  brows 
a  little  and  looking  at  him  searchingly. 

"  Truly,"  he  asserts  seriously. 

"  You  were  always  honest,  and  I  see  you 
are  not  gibing  at  me,  as  I  thought  at  first. 
Well,  then,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  I  was 
right,  let  us  be  good  friends  again.  We 
cannot  avoid  being  first  cousins,  and  it  is 
certainly  best  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
one's  relations." 

"  Quite  so  " — dryly. 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Miss  Dam- 
pier  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

''  You  find  me  altered — much  ?  "  she  asked 
tentatively. 

"  You  have  matured  more  than  altered. 
You  must  be  pretty  well  used  to  compli- 
ments by  this  time,  Lilla,  but  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  remark  that  you  strike  me 
as  having  developed  into  the  most  beautiful 
woman  I  have  ever  seen." 
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A  faint;  a  very  faint  flush  coloured  her 
cheek  for  a  moment,  her  eyes  brightened  a 
Kttle.     "Thank  you,  Phil." 

''After  this  you  will  not  expect  that  I 
shall  continue  to  make  pretty  speeches  to 
you.  They  would  be  out  of  place  between 
us,  but  I  wished  you  to  know  once  for  all 
that  I  do  you  justice." 

"Yes,  you  w^ere  always  just" — smiling 
agreeably. 

Enter  Lady  Dampier.  ''My  dear  Philip, 
how  are  you  ?  I  am  in  despair  that  you 
should  have  had  to  walk  up  from  the  station, 
but  you  know  you  said  you  were  coming  by 
the  five-thirty." 

"  I  found  that  they  would  stop  the  quick 
train  for  me.  This  is  the  secret  of  my  pre- 
mature arrival.  Lilla  did  not  seem  taken 
by  surprise.  If  I  remember  right,  LilLa 
never  used  to  be  surprised  at  anything." 

He  looked  smilingly  at  his  beautiful,  faith- 
less cousin,  and  Lady  Dampier  was  instantly 
relieved  of  an  undefined  apprehension.  He 
liad  no   vindictiveness  about  him.      Philip 
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Dampier  had  always  been  a  gentleman  in 
his  ways  to  women,  still  Lilla  must  have 
managed  well  to  have  got  over  the  first 
awkwardness  of  their  meeting  so  cleverly. 
On  the  whole,  it  had  to  be  admitted  that 
Lilla  did  manage  her  affairs  well. 

''  Where  is  Lesbia  Blake  ? "  next  remarked 
Lady  Dampier,  glancing  about  her.  "  We 
have  a  visitor  for  you  to  be  introduced  to, 
Philip." 

"  A  little  wild  Irishwoman.  A  young 
savage  for  you  to  tame,"  murmured  Lilla. 

A  slim  figure  in  black  advanced  through 
the  open  door  of  the  greenhouse  into  the 
library.  ^'  I  am  here.  Lady  Dampier,"  it 
said  listlessly. 

"  Come  here,  my  dear,  and  let  us  make 
you  acquainted  with  Colonel  Dampier. — 
Philip,  this  is  Lesbia  Blake,  your  Aunt 
Maria's  niece." 

"  Her  husband's  niece,"  corrected  Lesbia, 
mechanically. 

Philip  Dampier  did  not  take  particular 
notice  of   the  girl  thus  presented  to  him. 
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For  one  thing  he  disliked  black  clothes,  and 
Lesbia's  garments  were  so  black  as  to  make 
her  look  like  a  blurred  and  inky  blot  in  the 
cheerful  library. 

She   came  forward  and  put  her  hand  in 
his,  with  a  frank,  absent  sort  of  friendliness, 
however,  that  attracted  his  attention  in  spite 
of  himself,  and  he  felt  rather  than  saw  that 
the  hand  was  delicately  formed  and  small. 
The  next  moment,  and    she    had  drawn  it 
away  from  him,  and  pushed  back  the  waving 
sun-tinted  hair  from   her  wide    white  fore- 
head   with  it.      Her    great    soft    grey  eyes 
looked  uncertainly  at  him  with  a  kind    of 
haphazard,  inadvertent  scrutiny,  and  as  soon 
as  good  manners  permitted,  she  drew  away 
to  a  retired  corner  near  the  fire,  and  drank 
her  tea,  and  crumbled  a  little  piece  of  cake 
with  heedless  fingers,    in    the    silence    that 
was  now  becoming  habitual  with  her.     She 
concerned    herself    little    about    the    new- 
comer—  how,    indeed,    should    he    interest 
her  ?     He  had  come  for  the  moment  across 
her  vision,  and    would    vanish    again    from 
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it  ere  long,  leaving  no  trace  behind  him, 
as  other  shadows  came  and  went  before  her 
sad,  unheeding  eyes. 

By-and-by  her  persistent  withdrawal  of 
herself  outside  the  little  circle  seemed  to 
strike  Colonel  Dampier.  It  was  unnatural 
in  a  young  girl  to  sit  there  so  lost  in  her 
own  reflections  as  to  have  no  apparent  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence  of  others,  and 
that  she  was  so  lost  it  needed  only  a  look 
at  Lesbia's  dreaming  face  to  perceive.  Ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  inner  life,  for  ever 
piaing  for  her  lost  twin,  no  stranger  in  a  far 
country  was  ever  more  completely  sej)arated 
from  the  human  interests  of  those  around 
him  than  the  once  wild,  laughter-loving 
Lesbia.  There  had  come  to  her  face  a  look 
of  age,  of  impatient  suffering,  born  of  long 
hours  of  acutest  grief,  that  sat  oddly  on  her 
yet  green  youth. 

Colonel  Dampier  had  trod  thorny  paths 
in  his  time.  He,  too,  had  suffered,  and  that 
not  long  since,  and  he  recognized  the  pre- 
sence of  suffering  silently  endured  in  others. 
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"  A  fellow-feelino^  makes  us  wondrous  kind/^ 
and  involuntarily  his  grave  eyes  wandered 
now  and  then  with  a  growing  compassionate 
interest  towards  the  motionless  young  figure 
by  the  fireside,  and  vague  speculations 
travelled  across  his  brain  as  to  the  reasons 
for  that  desolation  of  despair  he  began  to 
suspect  that  he  saw  in  it.  Philip  Dampier 
was  tall  and  spare,  with  innumerable  little 
lines  and  creases  in  his  face.  He  was  a 
man  who  had  never  spared  himself  in  any 
way.  .He  had  lived  his  life  all  the  years 
that  he  had  been  upon  the  earth.  Whatso- 
ever his  hand  had  found  to ,  do  had  been 
done  with  all  his  might.  A  grave  man,  a 
stern  man  in  some  things,  strong  to  fight 
and  endure,  patient,  untiring,  with  an  almost 
restless  energy  hidden  under  a  quiet  manner, 
he  had  left  his  mark  behind  him  upon  the 
work  he  had  had  to  do,  and  he  was  favour- 
ably regarded  by  those  in  high  places. 

Like  many  very  strong  persons,  he  was 
gentle  by  nature,  and  had  an  infinite  pity 
for  the  weakness  and  the  pain  of  others,  and 
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something  in  Lesbia  Blake's  forlorn  attitude 
appealed .  strongly  to  him.  He  found  him- 
self studying  her  whilst  he  kept  up  the  ball 
of  conversation  with  his  relations.  She 
looked  so  young  to  have  those  tired  eyes 
already.  There  was  something  inexpres- 
sibly pathetic  in  the  drooping  lines  of  her 
mouth — as  if  she  had  lost  heart  with  life, 
and  could  no  longer  hold  her  features  up 
together  into  the  semblance  of  that  joy  and 
jollity  that  should  be  associated  with  youth. 
She  even  partially  drew  off  his  attention 
from  Lilla,  and  divided  his  thoughts  with 
his  brilliant  cousin,  whose  matured  beauty 
had  fairly  astonished  him. 

Miss  Dampier  appeared  that  evening  at 
dinner  in  an  ivory  white  silk  gown,  that 
showed  the  extraordinary  fairness  of  her 
skin   and  the  fine  lines  of  her  fiofure  to  the 

o 

greatest  advantage. 

There  were  one  or  two  strangers  dining 
with  the  family,  hunting  men,  friends  of  Sir 
Thomas's,  and  of  these  a  big,  loosely  made 
young  man,  with  a  loud  cheerful  voice  and 
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pleasant  smile,  monopolized  the  lion's  share 
of  the  conversation.  He  had  taken  Miss 
Dampier  in  to  dinner,  and  seemed  to  be  on 
terms  of  easy  friendship  with  her. 

This  was  Lord  Bonfoy  Merivale,  the  best 
match  in  the  county — more  to  be  desired 
than  his  elder  brother  even,  the  Earl  of 
Merivale,  wdio,  having  impoverished  the 
family  estates  by  riotous  living,  was  left 
with  the  family  honours  and  the  family 
mansions  upon  his  shoulders,  crying  aloud 
to  be  kept  up. 

Lord  Bonfoy  owed  his  prosperity  to  his 
maternal  grandmother,  an  ol4  lady  of  re- 
markable perspicacity  of  vision,  who  had 
made  him  her  heir  in  these  words  :  "I  devise 
all  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  to  my  grand- 
son Bonfoy,  who  possess  good  animal  spirits 
and  comparatively  few  vices,  and  who  but 
for  me  would  be  a  pauper."  The  estate  was 
considerable,  and  Lord  Bonfoy  was  now,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  on  velvet,  and  an  object 
of  envy  to  the  impecunious  head  of  his 
family,  and  much  made  of  by  clever  women 
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in  and  out  of  society  who  had  daughters  to 
marry. 

Lilla  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  halting 
between  two  opinions — whether  to  become 
Countess  of  Merivale  and  prop  up  wdth  her 
own  fortunes  the  falling  fortunes  of  an  old 
title,  or  to  let  money  roll  to  money,-  and, 
marrying  Lord  Bonfoy,  rule  gloriously  at 
Eedfields,  a  house  in  every  way  larger  and 
better  and  more  comfortable  than  the  feudal 
grandeur  of  Merivale  permitted  it  to  be.  In 
the  one  case  she  would  have  the  prestige  of 
a  countess's  coronet.  Only  one  other  woman 
in  the  county  would  have  the  right  to  w^alk 
out  of  a  room  before  her,  and  this  was  some- 
thing— nay,  much — to  Beauty  Dampier  ;  in 
the  other,  she  w^ould  represent  the  aristocracy 
of  w^ealth.  Lord  Bonfoy 's  birth  was  prima 
facie  as  good  as  his  brother's.  The  acci- 
dent of  primogeniture  alone  set  one  above 
the  other.  In  the  event  of  her  making  up 
her  mind  to  become  Lady  Bonfoy  Merivale 
merely  instead  of  countess  of  that  ilk,  she 
must,    it    is    true,    resign    the    prospect    of 
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having   her   children    born    in    the    purple 
They  would  be  but  commoners.     This  was 
a  matter  for  some  little  regret. 

Both  the  brothers  were  understood  to  be 
courting  her ;  but,  then,  so  many  men  had 
gone  in  for  her  before,  and  come  out  more 
or  less  the  worse  for  the  campaign,  and  every 
one  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  predict 
what  would  be  the  upshot  of  the  affair.  As 
yet  she  had  given  no  cause  for  either  to  be 
confident  of  success.  To-night  she  was  re- 
ceiving Lord  Bonfoy's  attentions  noncha- 
lantly enough.  It  was  so  obviously  her  due 
that  some  one  of  the  company  should  single 
himself  out  as  her  adorer,  that  the  mere  fact 
of  lending  him  her  ear  committed  her  to 
nothing.  She  was  gracious,  for  Miss  Dam- 
pier  was  never  ungracious  to  any  man.  Her 
manner,  all  the  world  agreed,  was  excellent ; 
only  her  cousin  Phil,  who  saw  it  for  the  first 
time,  experienced  a  jarring  sense  of  some- 
thing unreal ;  but  then,  when  he  had  parted 
from  her  four  years  ago,  she  had  not  set 
up   a    manner,   and    this    new    acquirement 
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struck  him  by  its  novelty,  and  did  not  strike 
him  altogether  agreeably. 

Lord  Bonfoy's  hounds  were  going  to  meet 
at  Dampier  the  next  day,  and  a  great  deal 
of  conversation  went  on  concerning  a  mare 
Sir  Thomas  had  just  bought  for  his  daughter, 
and  which  she  intended  to  ride  to  the  meet. 

"  She  is  a  lovely  mare,"  Lord  Bonfoy 
said  with  enthusiasm.  "  She's  a  perfect 
picture  of  what  a  mare  should  be.  The 
least  little  bit  hot,  perhaps,  but  the  manners 
of  an  angel." 

"  One  wonders  how  you  know  what  sort 
of  manners  angels  have,"  said  Miss  Dampier. 

His  answer  was  only  audible  to  her,  being 
spoken  in  her  ear,  under  cover  of  Sir 
Thomas's  sonorous  voice  relating  how  and 
when  and  where  he  had  picked  up  this 
treasure. 

"Leveson  told  me  his  wife  rode  her  all 
last  season  with  the  Quorn.  He  only  sold 
her  because  Mrs.  Leveson  had  got  to  fancy 
she  was  hardly  up  to  her  weight,"  he  finished 
complacently. 
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"Well,  Mrs.  Leveson  must  ride  thirteen 
stone  if  she  rides  an  ounce, '^  remarked  some 
one. 

"  And  I  say  doesn*t  she  ride  ? "  cried 
Lord  Bonfoy ;  ''  and  didn't  the  mare  carry 
her  well,  that's  all." 

"A  delightful  woman,  Mrs.  Leveson," 
said  Lady  Dampier.  ^'I  don't  know  any- 
body who  makes  herself  more  generally 
agreeable." 

"  They  used  to  be  called  the  two  charmers, 
the  mare  and  her,"  said  Lord  Bonfoy.  ''  You 
know  the  name  of  your  new  purchase,  I 
suppose.  Sir  Thomas  ?  " 

"  Not  L  I  never  thought  of  asking  ;  and 
if  I  had,  Lilla  would  have  wanted  to  change 
it,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  Carmen — Carmencita,  Mrs.  Leveson  used 
to  call  her.  She  is  thoroughbred — by  the 
Cid  out  of  La  Gitana." 

"Do  you  ride?"  asked  Colonel  Dampier 
of  Lesbia. 

"  Yes — in  Ireland,"  she  answered  listlessly. 

Later  on,  when  the  ladies  were  leaving  the 
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dining-room,  she  made  a  little  imploring 
gesture  as  she  passed  him. 

"Do  not  tell  them  I  said  I  rode,"  she 
whispered. 

"  Why  ? "  in  some  surprise. 

"  I  would  rather  that  you  did  not.  I  do 
not  wish  to  ride  here." 

''  It  shall  be  as  you  please,"  he  said,  his 
kind  eyes  bent  on  her  with  a  smile. 

She  smiled  back,  and  for  the  first  time 
Colonel  Dampier  perceived  some  kind  of 
attractiveness  about  her. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  murmured,  and 
hastened  after  Lady  Dampier. 

A  silent  sort  of  sympathy  seemed  on  the 
point  of  being  established  between  the 
grave  soldier  and  Lesbia,  poor  young  fish 
out  of  water  as  she  was. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

"  Old  memories  are  sweet ;  but  these  are  new, 
And  smart  like  wounds  yet  green." 

Miss  Dampier  looked  charming  m  her  habit. 
All  her  celebrated  chestnut  hair  was  coiled 
up  tightly  under  her  hat  close  to  the  back  of 
her  little  head.  She  was  correct,  from  the 
toe  of  her  shiny  patent-leather  boot  to  her 
neat  upright  collar ;  but  somehow  she  did 
not  quite  produce  the  impression  of  a  horse- 
woman. She  was  in  great  force,  however, 
and  stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  up 
to  the  hall  door,  full  in  the  chilly  winter 
sunshine,  which  seemed  to  glorify  her  pure 
skin  tints,  and  lend  abnormal  lustre  to  her 
eyes. 

She  was  quite  too  much  occupied  to  have 
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a  thought  to  spare  for  the  little  Irish  cousin 
who  was  keeping  so  persistently  out  of  all 
the  cheerful  bustle  of  the  morning. 

Colonel  Dampier  missed  Lesbia  and 
glanced  vainly  about  for  her.  He  came 
upon  her  at  length  unexpectedly,  by  the 
corner  of  the  shrubbery,  half  hidden  amongst 
the  laurels,  watching  the  horses  being  led 
about.  A  strange  little  figure,  with  a  large 
cloak  of  Irish  frieze  thrown  round  her,  and 
pulled  up  about  her  small  round  ears.  She 
was  looking  more  animated,  less  sad,  than 
he  had  hitherto  seen  her.  The  fresh  morn- 
ing air  had  brought  a  little  colour  into  her 
pale  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  had  more  bright- 
ness. 

"  So  here  you  are,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  been 
wondering  all  the  morning  what  had  become 
of  you." 

*'  I  wanted  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
people.  I  am  not  much  used  to  people,  and 
— I — don't  care  much  for  them." 

"  No  ?  Then  what  is  it  you  do  like  ?  The 
horses  ? " 
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"  Better.  I  came  here  to  get  a  good  look 
at  Lilla's  new  mare.  Sir  Thomas  is  so 
pleased  with  her,  he  likes  every  one  to 
admire  her.  There  she  is.  Is  not  she  a 
beauty  ? " 

"  Worthy  of  her  mistress." 

"  Too  good,"  said  Lesbia  with  prompt 
honesty,  and  then  coloured  and  stopped 
short. 

"  How  too  good  ?  " 

"  I  mean  because  Lilla  doesn't  hunt,  and 
the  groom  has  just  been  telling  me  she  is  a 
perfect  lady's  hunter" — with  a  little  con- 
fusion. 

"  And  you  do,  eh  ?  Why  won't  you  let 
them  know  that  you  can  ride  ?  Sir  Thomas 
would  be  only  too  glad  that  you  should  go 
out,  I  am  sure." 

She  coloured  still  more.  "They  have 
never  asked  me,"  she  said  simply.  "But 
that  is  not  it  entirely,"  she  hastened  to 
add.  "  It  is  not  the  same  thing  riding  here 
and  at  home.  Lilla — they  all  would  laugh 
at    me.     My   habit   is  not  like  those  they 
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wear  here.  How  should  it  be  ?  It  was 
made  by  the  one-legged  Ballymagillagh 
tailor.  Can't  you  fancy  what  it  must  be 
like  ?     I    cannot    bear   being    laughed    at ; 

besides "     Her   mouth    drooped    again, 

the  heavy  look  came  back  to  her  face. 

"  Besides  what  ?  "  asked  Dampier,  gently. 

She  turned  her  troubled  eyes  frankly  to 
him.  "  I  have  not  ridden  since — since  I 
lost  Tony/'  she  said  in  a  low  voice  that  had 
a  sound  of  tears  in  it, 

"  Your  twin  brother  ?  Sir  Thomas  was 
telling  me  about  him  last  night.  Poor  little 
thing  !  that  is  wrong,  though,  isn't  it  ?  Tony 
would  be  vexed  to  think  his  dying  had  spoilt 
everything  for  you." 

"  But  it  has,"  she  cried  passionately. 
''Everything — everything  is  spoilt.  Nothing 
can  ever  be  the  same  without  him." 

The  anguish  of  her  tone  and  look  was  too 
much  for  the  kindly  soldier.  He  stooped 
and  took  her  little  cold  hand  in  his.  "  Les- 
bia,"  he  said  gently.  "  I  may  call  you 
Lesbia,  may  not  I  ?  " 
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She  nodded. 

*'  My  poor  little  girl !  you  cannot  go  on 
like  this.     You  will  die,  too,  if  you  fret  so." 

"  Then  I  should  go  to  him,"  she  half 
whispered. 

''  x4nd  would  that  please  him,  do  you 
think  ?  Does  he  want  you  where  he  is 
now  ?  You  have  got  to  live,  poor  little 
soul,  and  you  must  live  so  that  you  would 
be  pleasing  Tony  if  he  were  with  you  still. 
Cheer  up,  Lesbia  ;  make  the  best  of  this  life 
of  yours.  After  all,  it  will  not  last  for 
ever." 

"  I  am  only  a  girl  yet,"  she  said,  shudder- 
ing ;  "I  may  have  to  live  twenty — thirty — 
forty  years  even."  She  stopped,  and  then 
went  on  again  abruptly.  "  Could  one  have 
to  live  so  long  when  one's  heart  is  broken  ? " 
she  asked  piteously. 

"  How  many  of  us  have  broken  hearts, 
and  live  on  in  spite  of  them  ! "  he  said 
quaintly.  ''  When  you  have  lived  a  little 
longer,  you  will  find  dying,  after  all,  is  not 
so  easy  to  manage  when  one  has  youth  and 
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sound  health  ;  and  that  it  is  better,  braver 
to  live,  since  live  we  must,  giving  as  little 
trouble  to  other  people  as  may  be.  One 
suffers,  but  one  learns  to  hide  one's  suffering, 
and  is  the  better  for  the  lesson." 

"  You  have  suffered ;  you  have  lost  some 
one,  too.  You  can  understand  ;  they  " — -with 
a  gesture,  half  impatient,  half-pathetic,  in 
the  direction  of  the  house—"  they  cannot." 

"  Yes,"  he  said  gravely,  "  I  have  suffered  ; 
but  I  have  not  given  up  the  battle  yet.  I 
am  living  on  as  best  I  may ;  and,  Lesbia,  I 
find  consolation  in  so  living." 

"  No  wonder  !  "  she  cried,  in  a  quick,  sub- 
dued little  gasp  of  emotion.  ''  You  comfort 
other  people  ;  that  is  your  consolation.  You 
are  kind.  Colonel  Dampier,  and  good.  You 
trouble  yourself  about  me  even,  whom  no 
one  else  remarks  is  unhappy." 

"  Do  I  comfort  you,  poor  child  ?  " 

"  Ye&,"  she  murmured,  lifting  her  softened, 
humid  eyes  to  his  for  an  instant,  and  looking 
away  again  immediately.  *'  I  think  I  could 
talk  about  Tony  to  you — that  is,"  beseech- 
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ingly,  ^'  if  you  didn't  mind.     It  is  so  hard 
not  to  speak  of  liim  to  any  one." 

He  was  deeply  touched  by  her  childlike 
confidence,  her  frankness,  her  hesitations. 
''  Talk  of  him  to  me  as  much  as  you  like," 
he  said,  in  his  tender,  grave  tones  ;  ''  and, 
Lesbia,  I  shall  take  you  out  riding  to-morrow, 
all  by  ourselves,  where  no  one  will  see  the 
one-legged  tailor's  habit,  and  we  will  have  a 
good  long  talk." 

He  still  held  her  little  brown  hand  in  his. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  her  to  withdraw  it. 
She  was  so  sad,  so  lonely,  so  young  for  her 
age,  and  so  broken  down  by  grief  and  home- 
sickness ;  she  forgot  that  her  companion  was 
conventionally  a  stranger  to  her  ;  she  was 
conscious  only  of  the  faith  in  him  that  all 
hurt  and  wounded  creatures  shared  with  her. 
Children,  animals,  all  weak  and  helpless 
things,  instinctively  trusted  Phil  Dampier, 
and  many  a  sick  soul  had  been  cheered  by 
his  kindly  sympathy. 

There  was  a  stir  amongst  the  grooms  and 
horses.       "  Tom,"    cried   a   voice   from   tlie 
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house,  *'  look  alive,  man  ;  Miss  Dampier  is 
ready  for  the  mare." 

Lesbia  awoke  to  things  present  again. 
"  They  are  going  to  start.  I  am  keeping 
you,"  she  said,  rather  hurriedly  taking  back 
her  hand. 

"It  is  a  bargain  ;  then  you  come  for  a 
ride  with  me  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  If  you  like,  and  if  Sir  Thomas  likes." 

"  I  will  undertake  Sir  Thomas." 

''  Shall  I  bring  your  horse  to  you,  sir  ?  " 
asked  a  stable -helper,  coming  up  and  touch- 
ing his  cap.  "  Hounds  is  just  moving  off, 
sir. 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  will  go  round  to  the 
stables  for  him  myself."  Nodding  in  a 
friendly  way  to  Lesbia,  Dampier  left  her 
musing  on  his  kindness. 

"  How  can  Lilla  say  his  face  is  like  a 
monkey's?"  she  thought.  ''What  does  it 
matter  if  a  man  isn't  handsome,  so  long  as 
he  looks  good,  like  Colonel  Dampier,  and 
has  the  kindest  eyes  in  the  world  ? " 

Lilla  came  past  at  the  moment  with  Lord 
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Bonfoy,  who  was  talking  eagerly  to  her. 
The  mare  was  snatching  at  her  bit  a  little, 
and  there  was  a  shade  of  uneasiness  on  Miss 
Dampier's  beautiful  face. 

"  All  play,  I  assure  you  ;  manners  of  an 
angel ;  a  light  hand  is  all  she  wants,"  Lesbia 
heard  Lord  Bonfoy  saying. 

*^  And  that  is  just  what  Lilla  has  not  got,'' 
she  reflected  sapiently,  observing  her  cousin 
with  critical  eyes. 

The  cavalcade  swept  by,  and  Lesbia  crept 
back  into  the  deserted  house.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  sitting-rooms.  In  the  dining- 
room  the  servants  were  busy  ^  removing  the 
remains  of  the  breakfast.  Even  Lady  Dam- 
pier  had  gone  hunting  in  the  carriage,  and 
Lesbia  breathed  more  freely.  The  oppressive 
presence  of  the  ladies  of  the  house  was  for 
the  time  absent.  She  roamed  about  the 
greenhouse,  and  talked  to  the  parrot  swing- 
ing there  in  his  gilded  cage,  and  played  with 
the  pug  puppies  cosily  curled  up  in  their 
basket,  with  their  proud  mother,  in  the  library. 
She  took  one  up  in  her  lap,  and  sat  down 
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with  it  in  Sir  Thomas's  chair,  and,  taking  a 
newspaper,  began  to  read  the  Irish  news  in 
it.  Her  heart  grew  hot,  and  her  eyes 
gathered  fire  as  she  read.  It  was  true,  then, 
that  the  obnoxious  under  secretary  was  to 
be  sent  to  insult  the  country  he  had  betrayed. 
Oh  !  it  was  shameful  such  an  outrage  should 
be  possible.  She  clenched  her  small,  sun- 
burnt hand.  What  were  they  all  about  in 
Dublin  to  sufier  this  affront  to  be  put  upon 
them  ?  The  puppy,  rendered  vaguely  un- 
happy by  her  mood,  rummaged  about  her 
lap,  whimpering  and  thrusting  its  cold 
clammy  nose  importunately  into  her  hand. 
Its  mother,  attracted  by  its  wretched  little 
murmurs,  came  and  reached  up  her  queer, 
wrinkled  head  and  laid  it  on  Lesbia's  knee, 
striving  to  lick  her  offspring.  Her  tongue 
was  not  long  enough  to  accomplish  this,  so 
she  licked  the  girl's  clenched  hand  instead 
piteously,  trying  to  gain  her  attention,  but 
in  vain. 

"  Be  quiet,  ChloQ>"  Lesbia  said  mechani- 
cally, going  on  with  her  reading  with  burning 
cheeks. 
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Indignation  meetings,  it  seemed,  were 
being  held  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
The  obnoxious  official  had  received  several 
threatening  letters.  Lesbia  called  to  mind 
chance  words  and  expressions  that  had  been 
let  drop  before  her  in  the  cottages  at  Bally- 
mas^illaorh.  Then  came  back  to  her  an  im- 
pression  she  had  somehow  received — that 
this  man  would  not  be  permitted  to  take 
up  the  seals  of  office  in  Dublin,  and  now  it 
seemed  it  had  all  been  talk  only,  and  that 
he  was  actually  coming  over.  Oh,  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion  to  the  dark  hints 
and  muttered  sedition  she  had  heard  and 
thrilled  to  ! 

She  took  out  a  letter  of  Norah  Connolly's 
lately  received,  and  read  there  that  Barring- 
ton  was  about  the  place  ;  that  Countess 
Helen  Staroska  had  gone  abroad,  on  family 
business  it  was  understood  ;  and  that  a 
strange  guest  was  at  the  Cottage  on  the 
cliflf — a  man  who  seemed  armed  with  some 
kind  of  authority,  and  to  whose  lightest  order 
"  the  bhoys  "  yielded  immediate  obedience. 
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"  An'  it's  glad  I  am,  honey,  ye're  away  out 
of  the  counthry,  for  there's  mischief  brewin', 
an'  they'd  be  afther  dhrawin'  ye  into  it  if 
ye  was  anywhere  nigh  about ;  an'  what  for 
should  a  young  lady  like  yerself  have  to  do 
wid  such  doins'  ?  Burn  this  letther,  thin,  Miss 
Lesbia  *dear,  for  the  blessed  Virgin's  sake, 
an'  don't  get  yer  poor  ould  Norah  into  trouble 
with  thim  ye  knows  of" 

Lesbia  read  all  this  with  a  brighter  colour 
in  her  face.  Burn  the  letter  ?  Yes,  of  course 
she  would  burn  it,  since  Norah  desired  it ; 
but  what  harm  could  it  do  ?  What  was  the 
use  of  it  all,  if  the  English  Government, 
after  all,  was  to  work  its  will  unchecked 
on  the  country  of  her  birth  and  ardent 
devotion  ? 

With  an  impetuous  gesture  she  threw  the 
ill- written  sheet  into  the  fire,  and  watched 
it  flare  up  and  consume  away  with  a  sore 
heart.  It  was  because  she  was  a  girl  merely, 
and  helpless  to  assert  herself,  that  it  had 
been  possible  to  send  her  over  here  amongst 
these  detested  English  ;  and  tears  of  indigna- 
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tion  started  to  her  eyes.  Had  it  been  she 
that  had  died  and  Tony  that  had  lived, 
there  would  not  have  been  wanting  now  a 
Blake  to  take  his  proper  place  amongst  the 
people,  and  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
his  country's  cause  as  Con  had  done.  Poor 
Con  !  whom  no  one  knew  anything  about 
now. 

Suddenly  Chloe  ceased  her  fond  efforts  to 
comfort  her  puppy,  and  flew  barking  to  the 
window.  A  carriage  drove  rapidly  up  to 
the  hall  door,  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas  on 
horseback,  and  from  it  alighted  first  Lady 
Dampier  and  then  Lilla,  whose  descent 
seemed  to  require  some  assistance  ;  and  in 
another  moment  they  all  came  into  the 
library,  and  Lesbia  perceived  that  her  cousin 
was  very  pale,  and  that  her  habit  was 
covered  with  mud. 

"  Lesbia,''  said  Lady  Dampier  hurriedly, 
''  do,  there's  a  good  child,  run  and  order 
some  hot  soup  and  champagne  for  Lilla  as 
quickly  as  possible  ;  and,  stay  !  tell  them  to 
take  it  up  to  her  room,  and   send  Farmer 
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here  at  once."  Farmer  was  Lady  Dampier's 
confidential  maid  and  factotum. 

Lesbia  got  up  and  went  upon  her  errands 
without  a  word.  Lilla,  she  supposed,  had 
had  a  fall,  but  it  was  plain  she  was  not 
greatly  hurt.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  better 
to  execute  Lady  Dampier's  orders  first,  and 
ask  questions  afterwards. 

When  she  came  back  to  the  library  again, 
Farmer  and  her  mother  were  helping  Miss 
Dampier  upstairs ;  only  Sir  Thomas  was 
left  stranded  on  the  hearthrug,  looking 
perturbed  and  in  despair. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  Lesbia  ventured 
to  ask. 

"  Lilla  has  had  a  fall,  and," — ruefully — 
"  she  vows  she  will  never  get  on  that  mare 
again.  Three  hundred  pounds  clean  chucked 
away." 

Is  she  hurt  ?  " — in  a  low  voice. 

"Not  what  you  and  I  should  call  hurt, 
I  dare  say  ;  but  she  is  shaken,  poor  girl, 
and  frightened,  and  her  mother  is  worse 
frightened  still.     It  was  a  nasty  fall  to  see. 
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and  it  is  a  mercy   she   wasn't    hurt  more. 
The  mare  reared  and  fell  back  with  her." 

''  Ah  !  "  said  Lesbia,  and  shivered  a  little. 

''  It  was  not  the  mare's  fault  exactly," 
Sir  Thomas  went  on  eagerly.  "A  stupid 
fellow  jumped  out  of  the  hedge  just  before 
her,  and  she  reared  from  no  vice,  only 
nervousness.  Lilla  lost  her  head,  and 
caught  tight  hold  of  the  curb.  The  mare's 
mouth  is  light,  too  light,  and  she  didn't  like 
it,  and  flung  her  head  back.  She  lost  her 
balance,  and  came  back  over  Lilla.  A  man 
close  by  managed  to  get  his  hand  on  the 
reins  as  she  was  in  the  act  "of  falling,  and 
pulled  her  to  the  off"  side,  or  I  shudder  to 
think  how  crushed  my  poor  girl  might  have 
been.  As  it  is,  I  am  thankful  to  say  there 
is  no  harm  done ;  only  Lilians  nerve  is  gone 
for  the  present  and  that  mare  will  be  perfectly 
useless  if  she  won't  ride  her." 

This  really  distressed  Sir  Thomas.  He 
was  a  good  judge  of  horseflesh,  and  valued 
himself  on  his  judgment.  It  was  bitter  to 
him,   though    he  was  too   essentially  kind- 
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hearted  to  blame  his  daughter  for  it,  that  his 
paragon,  over  the  acquisition  of  which  he 
had  artlessly  glorified  himself,  should  turn 
out  a  failure  so  far  as  the  purpose  for  which 
it  had  been  bought  was  concerned. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

"  Nay,  rather  let  them  find  their  life 
Bitter  and  sweet  .  .  .  most  strangely  set 
'Twixt  memory  and  forget  fulness." 

"  SiE  Thomas,"  said  Lesbia,  diffidently, 
"  may  I — would  you  mind  letting  me  ride 
Carmen  ?  " 

"  You,  Lesbia  !  " 

The  astonishment  in  his  voice  and  face 
woke  her  dormant  spirit. 

"  I  mean  till  Lilla  cares  to  ride  her 
again,"  she  said  firmly. 

'*But  could  you  ride  that  mare,  my 
dear  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  think  so.  I  have  been  used 
to  riding  ever  since  I  was  little.  I  should 
not  be  afraid  of  her  falling  back  upon  mc." 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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Sir  Thomas  surveyed  her  critically.  "  By 
Jove  !  "  he  said,  "  I  don't  believe  you  would." 

The  idea  was  new  to  him,  and  he  took  a 
little  time  to  assimilate  it. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  presently  burst  out 
warmly,  "  why  have  not  you  let  me  know 
all  this  time  that  you  ride  ?  Here  have  I 
been  racking  my  brains  to  think  of  some- 
thing that  would  put  a  little  colour  in  those 
white  cheeks  of  yours,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  you  could  ride." 

Lesbia  was  touched.  Sir  Thomas,  then, 
had  found  time  to  think  of  his  moping  guest ; 
to  remark  that  her  cheeks  were  white,  and 
to  ponder  on  the  means  of  bringing  back 
their  colour  to  them. 

"  I  have  no  proper  habit,"  she  said, 
reddening.  *'  I  was  afraid  of  being  laughed 
at  if  I  rode  here  in  the  thing  that  was  good 
enough  for  home,  and  I  didn't  know  how 
to  get  one." 

"  That  is  easily  put  right.  You  shall 
order  one  from  Lilla's  tailor,  and  you  and 
I  will  run  up  to  London  and  have  it  fitted 
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on ;  or,  if  I  can't  manage  to  take  you,  my 
lady  shall  send  Farmer  with  you.  Mean- 
while, you  shall  try  the  mare  to-morrow. 
Old  Jacobs  shall  go  out  with  you  and  coach 
you  a  bit.  Eide  her !  I  should  think  you 
might,  and  w^elcome." 

The  hearty  voice  of  Sir  Thomas  was  in 
the  hio^hest  deojree  encourasjinor.  Lesbia 
took  heart  again.  "  Colonel  Dampier  has 
offered  to  take  me  for  a  ride  to-morrow," 
she  said,  "  if  you  have  no  objection,  Sir 
Thomas." 

"  What,  Phil  ?  No,  did  he,  though  ? 
Just  like  him.  He  is  a  capital  fellow,  is 
Phil,  and  I'll  be  bound  he  has  found  out 
you  want  a  little  cheering  up — eh,  dear  ?  " 
He  pinched  her  cheek  kindly.  "  Well,  now 
I  think  I  will  go  out  again  and  have  another 
look  at  things.  I  should  not  w^onder  if  I 
fell  in  with  them  somewhere  about." 

Her  anxious  voice  arrested  him.  "  Sir 
Thomas  "  —  imploringly — "  you  won't  tell 
any  one  else  that  I  am  going  to  ride  ? " 

"  Certainly   not,    if  you   don't  wish   it," 
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looking  down  with  a  little  surprise  at  the 
girl  standing  before  him,  going  from  white 
to  red,  and  then  back  again. 

"  I  thought,"  she  said  hurriedly — *'  I 
mean  I  did  not  feel  last  summer  as  if  I 
should  ever  care  to  ride  any  more." 

Sir  Thomas  Dampier  was  kind-hearted. 
"  No,  no,"  he  said  soothingly,  "  very  natural, 
poor  child  !  But  you  will,  you  know ;  you 
must.  It  was  never  meant  we  should 
mourn  our  lost  for  ever." 

She  looked  at  him  with  sad,  tearless  eyes. 
''It  is  as  though  I  were  beginning  to  forget," 
she  murmured  bitterly — "  if  I  could  ever 
forget  Tony." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid  of  that.  You  are  not 
of  the  sort  that  forgets,  Lesbia  Blake.  You 
will  remember  always,  but  it  will  not  always 
be  with  sorrow.  In  time  of  trouble  you 
will  be  glad  to  think  the  lad  is  safe  out  of 
everything  of  the  kind.  Cheer  up,  my  dear. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  take  up  your  life  single- 
handed." 

Sir   Thomas   spoke    gravely.       When   he 
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had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  be  nodded  to 
her  in  his  blunt,  fatherly  way,  and  went 
out,  a  little  amazed  at  his  own  eloquence. 

"  Poor,  lonely  little  soul ! "  he  muttered 
to  himself.  ''  I  doubt  it  is  a  closer  tie,  that 
twin-ship,  than  the  rest  of  us  guess.  I  am 
glad  Phil  has  taken  her  in  hand." 

There  was,  perhaps,  more  heart  in  Sir 
Thomas's  crooked  little  finger  than  in 
the  united  personalities  of  Lady  Dampier 
and  her  daughter,  who  were  polished,  charm- 
ing, lovely,  but  far  too  cultivated  to  know 
much  of  that  touch  of  nature  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin.  To  them  Lesbia  was 
nothing  but  a  plain  girl,  listless,  wild, 
farouche  to  make  one  shudder.  They  had 
not  known  how  to  make  her  happier ;  they 
had  hardly  perceived  that  she  was  unhappy. 
Why  should  she  be  ?  They  would  not  have 
been  so  in  her  place.  Such  overstrained 
grief  would  have  been  ridiculous,  uncalled 
for,  pernicious,  in  the  opinion  of  Lady 
Dampier,  and  Lilla  troubled  herself  too 
little    about  the   forlorn  young  stranger  to 
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formulate  an  opinion  at  all  as  to  her 
feelings. 

Miss  Dampier  appeared  at  dinner  ap- 
parently but  little  the  worse  for  her  shaking. 
One  wrist  had  been  slightly  sprained, 
necessitating  a  sling  for  it,  and  obliging 
Colonel  Dampier,  who  sat  next  to  her,  to 
cut  up  her  food  for  her — a  task  he  performed 
with  grave  politeness.  She  was  a  little 
languid,  and  complained  of  headache  still, 
and  at  the  mention  of  the  mare  Carmen 
she  shuddered. 

"  Don't  talk  of  her,"  she  said  petulantly. 
*'  Nothing  shall  persuade  me  to  mount  her 
again.  Oh,  I  know  what  you  would  say, 
papa.  You  would  make  out  extenuating 
circumstances ;  but  what  are  extenuating 
circumstances  to  me  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  nearly  frightened  to  death, 
and  still  feel  as  if  every  bone  in  my  body 
was  jarred  ? " 

"  I  should  be  the  last  person,  my  dear, 
to  advocate  your  getting  on  her  again," 
answered  her  father,  with  a  certain  grimness. 
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*'  There  is  notliii]g  that  communicates  itself 
so  quickly  and  so  inevitably  to  a  horse  as 
fear  on  the  part  of  his  rider,  or  that  has 
a  worse  effect.  The  situation  is  immediately 
reversed ;  the  inferior  animal  takes  the 
initiative,  and  the  results,  as  this  morning 
has  shown,  are  commonly  disastrous.'' 

''  You  would  infer  that  it  was  my  fault 
the  brute  fell  back  upon  me  ?  " — pouting. 

"  My  dear,  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  so 
far,  that  if  you  had  kept  your  senses, 
slackened  your  reins,  and  just  spoken  to 
the  mare,  instead  of  snatching  at  the  curb, 
she  would  have  come  down  on  her  fore  legs 
all  right.  She  was  only  startled  for  the 
moment,  and  showed  no  vice.  But  in  one 
sense  it  was  not  your  fault,  Lilla.  You 
are  a  charming  little  coward  instead  of  an 
Amazon.  We  cannot  alter  our  natures,  I 
suspect." 

"  Thank  you,  papa  ;  and  the  next  horse 
you  buy  for  me,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
hope  will  have  more  equable  nerves.  Mean- 
while, you  had  better  sell  Carmen  to  Lord 
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Bonfoj,  wlio   considers  her   manners  those 
of  an  angel." 

"  She  is  not  near  up  to  his  weight  " — 
shortly. 

Sir  Thomas  was  a  little  out  of  sorts.  He 
had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  fall  in  with 
the  hunt  again  ;  and,  devoted  as  he  was  to 
Lilla,  now  that  it  was  evident  she  had 
received  no  injury  to  speak  of,  it  was  not 
in  human  nature  not  to  feel  a  little  regret 
at  having  missed  a  good  run. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  had  gone  away,  he 
made  Colonel  Dampier  turn  round  to  the 
fire  with  him,  and  cross-questioned  him  in 
the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  followed  the 
chase  in  imagination  through  the  glorious 
forty  minutes  from  find  to  finish  with  the 
keenest  zest. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  take  little  Lesbia 
Blake  in  hand,  Phil  ? "  he  said  presently. 
*'Now,  that  is  kind,  and  like  you.  I  hate 
to  see  a  young  creature  looking  so  crushed 
and  spiritless  as  she  does.  Make  her  ride 
— do    anything   to    rouse   her  a  little.       It 
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hurts  me  to  see  any  one  so  unliappy  in  my 
house." 

"You  have  noticed  her  want  of  spirits? 
I  might  have  known  your  eyes  would  be 
quick  enough  and  kind  enough  to  do  so. 
Did  she  tell  you  I  had  persuaded  her  to 
ride  with  me  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  she  has  asked  me  to  let  her 
ride  Lilla's  unlucky  mare." 

"  And  you  have  consented  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  done  wrong  ?  She 
told  me  she  was  used  to  riding,  and  it  is 
only  riding  that  mare  wants." 

"  I  don't  think  you  need,  fear  for  Miss 
Blake.  She  is  good  friends  with  Carmen 
already.  I  found  she  had  been  giving  her 
bread  this  morning  when  she  was  being  led 
about  waiting  for  Lilla  to  come  out." 

"Lilla  is  no  horsewoman,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
ruefully.  '*  I  was  a  fool  to  buy  a  mare  like 
that  for  her.  Well,  well,  we  cannot  be  all 
alike,  and  a  little  timidity  in  a  pretty 
woman  most  men  will  excuse." 

"  And  Lilla  is  beautiful,"  returned  Colonel 
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Dampier,  gravely.  ''I  little  thought  what 
a  lovely  woman  four  years  w^ould  make  of 
her  w^hen  I  sailed  for  India  that  time  in 
the  full  hope  of  one  day  calling  her  mine. 
Well,  that  most  presumptuous  dream  is 
over,  and  I  am  free  to  admit  now  things 
are  best  as  they  are." 

"  Is  that  your  real  feeling,  Phil  my  boy  ? 
You  haven't  any  feeling  of  soreness  ?  You 
were  badly  treated — damned  badly  treated. 
It  was  clean  against  my  wishes,  but  I  have 
always  been  a  fool  where  Lilla  was  con- 
cerned. I  see  her  faults ;  but  she's  the  only 
child  I  have  got,  and  she  turns  me  round 
her  finger,  and  her  mother  too." 

Sir  Thomas  Dampier 's  voice  was  troubled, 
and  there  was  a  half-ashamed  look  in  his 
honest  old  eyes,  as  they  sought  his  nephew's 
face  deprecatingly. 

Colonel  Phil  leaned  across  the  small  round 
table  pulled  up  between  them,  and  took  his 
hand  in  a  firm,  assured  grasp.  ''  You  are  not 
to  w^orry  yourself.  Uncle  Thomas,  or  regret 
anything.      I  assure   you  my  predominant 
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thought  is  one  of  amazement  that  I  should 
ever  have  been  so  blinded  by  vanity  and 
self-love  as  to  imagine  myself  a  fit  match  for 
my  fair  cousin.  Beauty  like  hers  is  above 
the  reach  of  ordinary  men.  It  demands 
and  exacts  a  resj)lendent  setting.  Had  we 
married,  it  would  soon  have  been  irresistibly 
borne  in  upon  me  that  I  had  assisted  at  a 
sacrifice.  Lilla  would  have  thrown  herself 
away  linking  my  obscure  lot  with  hers,  and 
as  surely  as  this  conviction  impressed  itself 
in  her,  so  surely  should  we  have  drifted 
asunder,  and  God  only  knows  what  the  end 
might  have  been.  I  won't  deny  that  before 
I  came  home  I  sufi'ered  somethino;  of  the 
'  pangs  of  despised  love,'  but  now  that  I 
have  seen  my  cousin  again,  I  perceive  that 
it  is  but  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that 
has  separated  us,  and  I  am  entirely  resigned." 

Whether  he  were  in  earnest  or  speaking 
in  satire.  Sir  Thomas  did  not  know.  He 
shook  his  head  in  rueful  silence,  and  the 
matter  dropped. 

The  next  day  Lcsbia,  in  the  qucerly  cut 
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habit  fashioned  by  the  one-legged  tailor, 
slipped  out  by  way  of  the  greenhouse  with 
Colonel  Dampier,  who  had  been  waiting  for 
her  with  his  pipe  and  a  novel. 

They  went  round  to  the  stable  yard,  and 
the  horses  were  brought  out  to  them. 

"  Shall  I  mount  you,  or  would  you  rather 
get  up  from  the  steps  ? "  he  asked,  in  his 
gentle,  matter-of-fact  tones,  making  as  though 
he  did  not  notice  the  quick  coming  and  going 
of  her  breath,  and  the  fluctuation  of  her 
colour. 

She  glanced  at  him  with  such  a  passion 
of  stirred  memories  in  her  dark-lashed  Irish 
eyes,  such  a  sudden  droop  and  quiver  of  her 
mouth,  that  he  instinctively  moved  between 
her  and  the  old  stud -groom  standing  ready 
with  directions  and  advice. 

*'  The  steps,  I  think,"  she  said  confusedly, 
a  hot  c[uick  mist  of  tears  suddenly  blinding 
her. 

That  the  mare  Carmen  was  of  a  nervous, 
fretful  temperament  did  not  admit  of  much 
doubt.      She  was  induced  to  approach  the 
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steps  with  manifold  reluctance,  and  as  Lesbia, 
still  battling  with  the  spasm  in  her  throat, 
caught  with  a  little  huny  at  the  pommels 
and  essayed  to  mount  her,  she  shied  away, 
and  the  slight  figure  of  the  girl  swung  for 
an  instant  suspended  by  the  mare's  side  ere 
Lesbia  found  her  feet  on  the  ground  again. 

"  Not  so  fast,  missy,"  said  the  old  stud- 
groom,  reprovingly.  ^'  More  haste,  worse 
speed." 

"He  is  right,"  said  Colonel  Dampier's 
steady  voice  in  her  ear.  "  Take  time,  Lesbia. 
Let  Jacobs  put  you  up,  and  I  will  hold  the 
mare." 

With  quick  tact  he  had  divined  that  the 
passionately  mourned  twin  had  been  used  to 
mount  her,  and  he  refrained  from  again  offer- 
ing to  do  it.  Better  old  Jacobs ;  the  analogy 
between  those  times  and  these  would  thus 
be  less  marked. 

"  One,  two,  three,"  counted  Jacobs  slowly  ; 
and  at  "  three,"  Lesbia  sprang  up  light  as 
thistledown  into  her  place. 

By  a  sort  of  instinct  she  softly  gatliercd 
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up  the  reins,  and  as  she  did  so  Carmen 
turned  her  small  shapely  head  sideways,  and 
looked  at  her  with  large  lustrous  eyes.  Had 
she  already  recognized  the  light  touch  on 
her  mouth  her  irritable  nerves  required  ? 
It  seemed  so,  for  she  ceased  to  fret  and  fume, 
and  moved  gently  forwards. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy,  clumsily  made  habit 
that  disguised  the  firm,  flowing  outline  of 
Lesbia's  svelte  young  body,  and  the  obsolete 
gathers  in  the  skirt,  and  the  shabby  old  felt 
hat  set  low  on  her  tangle  of  curly  hair,  so 
like  those  other  crisp  curls  laid  low  in  the 
burial-place  of  the  Blakes, — that  a  horse- 
woman was  now  on  the  back  of  the  mare, 
old  Jacobs's  professional  eye  discerned  at  a 
glance. 

"  She'll  do,  sir,  the  little  Irish  lady,"  he 
said,  as  he  held  Colonel  Dampier's  stirrup. 
*'  If  Miss  Dampier  could  be  got  to  handle  the 
mare  like  that,  she  would  go  as  sweet  as 
sugar  with  her." 

Dampier  left  the  girl  alone  at  first,  con- 
tenting himself  with  watching  her  way  of 
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riding.       Her    firm    easy    seat,    her   strong 
small  hands  low  in   her  lap,  and  held  far 
enough  back  to  allow  the  fidgety  creature 
she  rode  a  freedom  more  imaginary  than  real, 
told  of  natural  aptitude   and  no  small   ex- 
perience ;  yet  Lesbia  was  riding  by  instinct 
rather  than  calculation.     Her  thoughts  were 
far    away   in   misty   Ballymagillagh.       The 
thunderous  fall  of  the  long  Atlantic  rollers  on 
the  shore  was  in  her  ears,  the  grey  mournful 
prospect,    the   low-toned   inland   landscape, 
stretched  away  before  the  eyes  of  her  imagi- 
nation ;    the    easy   familiar    brogue    of    the 
people,    the    carneying   inflections    of   their 
voices,  sounded  close  at  hand.     So  much  is 
there  in  the  association  of  ideas,  that  the  very 
motion  of  the  thoroughbred's  stride  recalled 
those  long  rambling  rides  she  and  Tony  had 
been  wont  to  take  together  with  a  poignant, 
exquisite  sense  of  regret  and  loss.     By-and- 
by  she  recollected  her  companion. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  witli  a 
touch  of  wistful  sadness  in  her  apologetic 
tones.     "  I  have  not  been  saying  anything 
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to  you,  Colonel  Dampier.  You  will  think, 
like  Lilla,  that  I  am  a  mere  Irish  savage, 
without  any  manners  at  all.  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  rude.  I  was  thinking — that 
is "     She  broke  off. 

He  smiled.  "  You  had  forgotten  I  was 
riding  with  you  at  all.  Do  not  be  ashamed 
to  say  so  :  I  saw  it  in  your  face.  You  have 
a  very  speaking  face,  Lesbia.  It  tells  your 
thoughts  without  your  knowing." 

An  expression  of  alarm  crossed  it  at  this 
moment.  "  I  hope  not,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
tone.  "  Oh !  1  hope  not."  There  was 
something  almost  startling  in  the  intensity 
of  her  manner. 

He  glanced  at  her  in  surprise.  "  I  was 
only  speaking  generally,"  he  said  gently. 
"  I  did  not  mean  to  distress  you.  I  cannot,  of 
course,  tell  of  what  you  were  thinking;  I  can 
only  surmise  that  it  was  not  myself." 

She  brightened.  ''You  are  very  kind  to 
me,"  she  murmured  gratefully ;  "  and  now 
I  mean  to  think  of  you  and  myself  too. 
Colonel  Dampier.     I  am  going  to  ask  you 
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to  give  me  a  lesson  in — in — in  civilized 
riding." 

"  But  what  if  I  prefer,  as  Carmen  evidently 
does,  savage  riding  ? " 

"  But  you  can't  really ;  and  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  when  I  am  awkward,  and  in  what 
way  I  look  different  to  that  pretty  girl  I 
saw  yesterday  in  the  hunt-habit.  You  will 
tell  me  truly ;  you  will  not  be  afraid  of 
hurting  my  feelings." 

•''  Well,  you  are  different  because  you  have 
not  so  small  a  waist,  if  I  may  say  so,  nor  do 
you  seem  quite  so  anxious  to  display  what 
waist  you  do  possess  to  advantage.  You  do 
not  square  your  elbows  so  much  as  it  seems 
to  be  the  fashion  now  for  ladies  to  do,  and 
you  have  not  so  smart  a  habit  at  present. 
These  are  really  all  the  points  of  difference, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  need  distress  you. 
You  have  every  bit  as  good  a  seat  as  Lady 
Susan  Merivale — to  my  old-fashioned  eyes  a 
better,  for  it  is  less  studied  and  more  natural ; 
and  good,  nay,  magnificent  horsewoman  as 
I  will  allow  her  to  be,  I  believe  that  you 
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could  hold  your  own  against  her  over  a 
country.  I  am  sure  you  have  good  hands 
from  the  way  that  mare  is  going  with  you." 

She  drew  a  long  breath.  "  Thank  you," 
she  said  frankly.  ''  I  am  glad  you  think 
T  don't  discredit  Tony's  teaching.  He  used 
to  tell  me  that  my  hands  were  lighter  than 
his.     Dear  old  Tony  !  " — dreamily. 

"He  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  you.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  coming  out  hunting 
with  Sir  Thomas  and  me,  even  in  the  one- 
lecrcred  tailor's  habit,  Lesbia.  You  would 
disgrace  neither  your  master  nor  your 
country,  I  assure  you." 

Friendship  was  rapidly  ripening  betwixt 
these  two.  There  had  sprung  up  a  sense  of 
comradeship  between  them,  short  as  had 
been  their  acquaintance.  Passionate,  im- 
petuous, grateful  to  the  core,  Lesbia's  heart 
paid  back  the  grave,  sad-eyed  soldier's 
delicate  sympathy  with  frank  confidence. 
Eager,  impressionable  child  of  nature  that 
she  was,  no  consideration  of  the  convention- 
alities withheld  her  from  trusting  Dampier 
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at  once  and  entirely  witli  her  own  feelings ; 
but  there  were  other  recesses  in  her  heart, 
where  the  concerns  of  others  reigned,  and 
these  must  perforce  remain  closed  to  him. 
Lesbia  was  impulsive,  frank  to  a  fault,  but 
she  was  intensely  loyal  to  those  who  trusted 
her,  and  she  w^as  capable  of  keeping  a  secret 
absolutely  inviolate.  It  was  perhaps  this 
trait  in  her  character  that  a  quick-witted 
peasantry  had  been  prompt  to  find  out,  and 
that  had  endeared  her  to  them  to  an  extent 
so  much  in  excess  of  the  regard  they  had 
professed  for  her  twin  brother. 

^'An'  it's  Miss  Lesbia  as  has  the  thrue 
Irish  heart,  the  jewel,"  the  women  said  to 
Norah  Connolly.  "  Wild  horses  wouldn't 
dhrag  a  saycret  from  her  that  she'd  promised 
to  kape." 

It  was  nearly  dark  wdien  they  returned  to 
the  house.  The  short  winter's  day  had 
closed  in.  The  thick  cold  fog  rolling  up 
from  the  low-lying  portion  of  the  park 
drenched  Lesbias  curling  hair,  and  chilled 
her    hands  to   the    bone.     She   turned    to 
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Dampier  as  she  entered  the  warm,  brightly 
lighted  hall. 

"  Thank  you/'  she  said  gratefully.  "  I 
think  no  one  but  Tony  was  ever  so  good  to 
me  before." 

She  disappeared  like  a  flitting  ghost  up 
the  shadowy  staircase  to  her  own  room,  with 
a  look  about  her  once  again  of  that  old 
Lesbia,  the  gaiety  of  whose  youth  had  been 
early  dimmed,  but  to  whom  something  of 
the  joy  of  springtide  may  yet  return,  her 
grief  subdued  and  tempered  by  time's  heal- 
ing wings. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  So  life  again  knocked  laughing  at  the  door ! 
The  world  goes  on,  goes  ever  in  and  through, 
And  out  again  o'  the  cloud." 

The  days  slipped  by.  Sir  Thomas  fulfilled 
liis  promise,  and  himself  conducted  Lesbia 
to  be  measured  by  Lilla's  tailor,  and  the 
production  of  the  one-legged  genius  of 
Ballymagillagh  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  By 
degrees  it  grew  into  a  settled  habit  that 
she  should  go  out  hunting  with  him  once 
or  twice  a  week. 

The  healthy,  congenial  exercise  soon  began 
to  awaken  her  from  her  morbid  depression. 
The  rosy  colour  came  back  by  slow  degrees 
to  her  white  cheeks.  She  straightened  up 
her  drooping  young  body,  and  once  more 
held  her  head  erect,  and,  looking  out  on  the 
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world  witli  brave  eyes,  took  heart  again  to 
live. 

Lesbia  was  soon  very  popular  in  the 
hunting- field.  She  was  entirely  without 
afiectations.  She  loved  the  sport  pure  and 
simple  for  its  own  sake,  and  her  observations, 
few  and  to  the  point,  betokened  to  the  mind 
of  Sir  Thomas  a  fine  order  of  intelligence  for 
a  woman.  "  Ah,"  he  said  at  times,  "  what 
a  rare  lad  she  would  have  made  1     If  I  had 

but  had  such  a  one " 

He  broke  ofi*,  looking  at  Phil  DaVnpier 
sitting  opposite  him  with  contrition. 

"  You  would  have  had  an  heir  after  your 
own  heart,  instead  of  a  withered,  sun-dried 
fellow  like  me,"  his  nephew  said,  smiling. 
"  Well,  it  would  have  been  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened,  and  I  give  you 
my  word  I  would  not  have  grudged  the  boy 
his  birthright." 

"  That  you  wouldn't,  Phil.  You  would 
have  been  the  first  to  congratulate  me,  I 
know,  though  your  nose  was  put  out  of  joint 
by  him." 
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"Nevertheless,  I  do  not  agree  with  you 
as  to  Lesbia  Blake.  She  seems  to  me  a 
very  charming  little  girl,  and  I  own  I  cannot 
see  how  she  would  be  bettered  by  having 
been  a  boy.  It  is  not  as  though  there  were 
anything  unfeminine  about  her — anything  of 
the  tomboy  order — for  there  is  not.'' 

But  Sir  Thomas  stood  to  his  guns.  "  All 
that  pluck  and  spirit  of  hers  are  wasted  on 
a  woman,"  he  said.  "  Why,  man,  she  rides 
like  the  devil  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  riding. 
She  has  not  a  thought  of  herself.  There  is 
not  a  spark  of  coquetry  or  personal  vanity 
in  her,  and  yet  there  isn't  a  soul  about  here 
that  can  make  their  way  better,  or  with  less 
fuss  over  a  country." 

"That  is  so"— slowly;  "but  for  all  her 
self-reliance  she  is  very  womanly,  and  she 
has  the  truest,  softest,  most  faithful  heart  in 
the  world.  The  man  who  wins  it  will  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  best  gift  of  his 
life." 

The  elder  man  looked  up  sharply.  "  Why 
not  win  it  yourself,  Phil  ?  "  he  said  shrewdly. 
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"  You  have  the  best  right  to  it,  for  it  is  you 
who  have  lured  her  from  the  despondency 
that  seemed  blighting  her,  poor  little 
thing!" 

Colonel  Dampier  smiled  a  little  faintly. 
"  Shall  I  commit  the  same  folly  twice  over  ? 
Lilla  has  taught  me  that  there  is  nothing  in 
me  to  win  or  to  hold  a  young  girl's  fancy.  I 
am  seventeen  years  older  than  Lesbia  Blake 
as  years  go,  and  seventy  as  to  experience." 

"  Stuflf !  You  are  six  and  thirty,  neither 
more  nor  less.  I  hate  these  morbid,  new- 
fangled ideas  of  life,  in  which  a  man  of  thirty 
is  more  world-weary  and  tired  of  things  than 
I  am  at  sixty-seven." 

Sir  Thomas  moved  away.  He  spoke  the 
truth  :  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  low- 
toned  colouring  of  modern  views.  The 
complexities  of  contemporary  civilization 
had  never  touched  him  much.  He  had 
found  life  a  simple  thing — facile  of  compre- 
hension, easy  to  live.  He  had  taken  the 
world  as  he  found  it,  with  an  unconscious 
philosophy  born  of  comfortable  circumstances 
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— a  clear  conscience  and  a  good  digestion — 
and  he  was  apt  to  be  vexed  with  others  who 
had  not  attained  to  his  easy  optimism. 

"  Oh,  damn  it,"  he  muttered  discontent- 
edly, "  why  does  not  Phil  seek  his  own 
happiness  a  little  ?  He  is  made  for  a  domestic 
life,  and  that  little  girl  is  the  very  wife  for 
him  now  that  Lilla  won't  have  him.  She'll 
have  a  good  property,  too,  for  that  ne'er-do- 
well  brother  of  hers  will  never  turn  up  now. 
Where  are  Phil's  eyes,  that  he  cannot  see 
that  she's  fond  of  him  already  ?  A  grateful, 
warm-hearted  little  puss,  and  likes  Phil 
better  than  she  knows  herself,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken." 

This  was  just  what  Dampier  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe.  He  so  dreaded  to 
make  a  fresh  mistake.  He  slirank  from 
exposing  himself  again  to  the  pain,  the  acute, 
palpable  pain,  he  had  endured  at  Lilla's 
haDds  ;  and  he  was  beginning  to  suspect 
that  this  forlorn  young  Irish  girl  was  gradu- 
ally becomiug  more  to  him — more  closely, 
more  inextricably  windiug  herself  amongst 
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his  heart-strings — than  his  beautiful  cousin- 
sweetheart  had  ever  been. 

After  all,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
empire  of  beauty,  though  potent,  is  built 
upon  a  less  sure  basis  than  the  love  that 
creeps  insidiously  into  the  heart  through  that 
mutual  understanding,  that  sense  of  pleasant 
companionship,  that  sympathy  of  soul  with 
soul,  that  subtle  comprehension  of  each 
other's  needs,  spiritual  and  mental,  that 
indescribable  charm  of  feeling  one's  self 
understood  without  the  necessity  of  self- 
explanation. 

And  Lesbia,  in  Dampier's  eyes,  was  fair 
enough.  If  of  beauty,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  she  had  none,  she  nevertheless 
possessed  the  fascination  of  youth.  Her 
sensitive  passionate  eyes,  and  the  wandering 
rebellious  tendrils  of  her  curling  hair,  had  a 
strong  attraction  for  him.  Her  freckles, 
her  irregular  features,  had  charms  for  him  ; 
even  her  mouth,  too  wide  for  all  the  canons 
of  beauty,  seemed  to  him  full  of  sense  and 
sweet  temper ;  and  her  white  even  teeth,  that 
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Lilla  had  discovered  to  be  so  much  too  large 
and  apparent,  when  they  flashed  into  sight 
in  one  of  Lesbia's  now,  alas  !  rare  low  laughs, 
amply  redeemed  the  lower  portion  of  her 
face  from  plainness. 

Dampier  began  to  fear  all  this  close  inter- 
course with  Lesbia,  trembliug  for  his  late- 
won  peace.  He  grew  conscious  that  his 
voice,  when  speaking  to  her,  was  apt  to  fall 
into  softer  inflections,  and  he  dreaded  lest 
she  should  perceive  it  and  wonder  at  it.  He 
determined  to  separate  himself  from  this 
new  and  subtle  influence  that  threatened,  if 
he  yielded  to  it,  to  overpower  his  cooler 
judgment,  and  hurry  him  into  the  madness 
of  love  again.  He  arranged  to  pay  a  visit 
in  a  neighbouring  county,  and  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  secret  aston- 
ishment of  Lilla  and  Lady  Dampier,  one 
wet  blowing  morning  he  departed. 

Lesbia  missed  him  terribly.  The  soft 
grey  February  weather,  and  the  long  hunting 
days  with  Sir  Thomas,  seemed  suddenly 
to   tire    her.     She  flagged  visibly,  and  the 
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familiar  weariness  of  life  threatened  to  in- 
vade her  again.  She  carried  herself  bravely 
enough  when  with  her  cheery  old  host,  to 
whom  she  had  grown  sincerely  attached,  and 
the  falling  of  whose  face,  if  she  appeared 
listless  and  out  of  spirits,  never  failed  to 
reproach  her  dumbly.  She  relapsed  into  her 
old  devotion  to  Irish  politics,  to  the  news- 
papers, which  she  read  intently,  and  for  the 
most  part  silently.  She  took  no  care  of  her- 
self, and  would  sit  curled  up  by  the  library 
fire  in  her  damp  habit  on  coming  in  from 
hunting,  poring  over  the  Times  instead  of 
going  to  change  it,  and  it  was  astonishing 
how  often  it  chanced  that  she  got  wet. 
February  fill-dyke  was  more  than  justifying 
its  name  this  year. 

At  length  it  occurred  to  Lady  Dampier 
that  she  had  grown  pale  again,  that  her 
clothes  seemed  to  hang  loosely  on  her,  and 
that  she  had  begun  to  cough  in  a  way  that 
was  rather  persistent  than  noisy.  ''  You 
hunt  too  much,  Lesbia,"  her  ladyship  said 
carelessly  ;  "  you  overdo  things.     Take  my 
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advice  and  remain  indoors  quietly  for  a 
week  ;  that  will  give  that  cold  of  yours  a 
chance  of  getting  better." 

Lesbia  shivered  a  little,  more  from  dismay 
than  any  feeling  of  chilliness.  What  !  stop 
huntinor  for  a  week  ?  Doom  herself  to  long" 
tiresome  days  in  the  house,  in  the  society  of 
Lady  Dampier,  with  whom  sbe  had  nothing 
in  common;,  or  else  keep  Lilla  company  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  endure  her  calm,  con- 
temptuous tolerance,  her  cold  wonder  at  the 
lack  of  interest  she  took  in  the  trivialities 
that  made  up  Beauty  Dampier's  life  ! 

That  world-old  malady,  the  ever-recur- 
ring tedium  vitce,  was  never  likely  to 
afflict  Miss  Dampier,  possessing,  as  she 
was  fortunate  enough  to  do,  an  inexhaust- 
ible fund  of  interest  in  herself,  her  clothes, 
and  the  world  relatively  as  it  came  in  con- 
tact with  her.  Being  mortal,  annoyances 
came  to  her  occasionally,  but  she  was  careful 
not  to  let  a  sense  of  them  penetrate  her  very 
deeply.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  feel  any- 
thing strongly  enough  to  run  the  risk  of 
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dimming  the  brightness  of  one's  eyes,  or  of 
hollowing  the  perfect  oval  of  one's  cheek. 

Like  Sir  Thomas,  Lilla  was  in  her  way  a 
philosopher,  but  her  philosophy  was  far  less 
genial.       Just   now    she    had  more   serious 
reason  for  annoyance  than   usual.     It  was 
beginning  to  occur  to  her  that  Lord  Bonfoy 
Merivale  sought  Lesbia  Blake's  society  oftener 
than  was  needful.     He   was  also  given  to 
bursts  of  enthusiasm  about  her  riding,  and, 
with  an  odd  want  of  tact,  was  apt  to  choose 
Lilla  herself  for  the  recipient  of  his  over- 
flowing appreciation  of  the  Irish  girl's  skill 
and  courage  in  the  hunting-field,   and    his 
praise  of  Lesbia  awoke  in  Miss  Dampier  a 
wondering    dissatisfaction,    and    a    livelier 
interest  in  retaininof  his  allecfiance  to  herself 
than  she  had  before  experienced.    If  he  w^ere 
conscious  of  this  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  appear. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  was  possibly 
but  playing  his  own  game  with  judgment  in 
waking  these  dormant  lightnings  in  Lilla's 
haughty  eyes.     To  succeed  in  piquing  Miss 
Dampier  was  something  gained. 
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It  became  patent  to  Lady  Dampier  at 
this  juncture  that  her  daughter  was  roused 
a  little  beyond  her  wont,  and  that  the 
current  of  her  thoughts  was  setting  more 
strongly  than  it  had  done  previously  in 
Lord  Bonfoy's  direction.  Lady  Dampier, 
studying  Lesbia  closely,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  had  no  overt  intention 
of  attracting  her  beautiful  cousin's  suitor, 
nor  did  she  seem  aware  that  his  attentions 
to  her  had  grown  a  little  marked.  "It  is 
well  for  us  the  girl  is  so  simple,"  my  lady 
thought  complacently  ;  "  many  would  catch 
at  the  sport  of  cutting  out.  a  woman  like 
Lilla,  whether  they  cared  for  the  man  or 
not.  It  is  a  mercy  Lesbia  has  no  ideas  of 
the  kind.  Is  she  stupid,  I  wonder,  or  only 
self-absorbed  ? " 

It  may  have  been  partly  with  a  view  to 
checking  Lord  Bonfoy's  too  demonstrative 
admiration  of  her  prowess,  that  Lady 
Dampier  had  counselled  Lesbia  to  give 
herself  a  little  rest  from  huntiug  ;  but  if  so, 
she  showed  no  displeasure  when  her  advice 
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was  not  followed,  nor  was  she  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  girl  to  feel  uneasiness  at 
her  flagging  looks. 

She  was  ere  long  destined,  however,  to 
doubt  her  own  prudence  in  thus  letting 
things  go. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  hounds  met 
at  some  distance,  and  the  morning  being 
raw  and  damp,  few  but  enthusiasts  cared 
to  turn  out,  and  Sir  Thomas  and  Lesbia 
started  tete-a-tete  in  the  dog-cart.  They 
had  set  out  early,  and  Lesbia  had  a  letter 
thrust  into  her  hand  as  she  took  her  place 
beside  him,  the  post  having  just  come  in. 
Sir  Thomas,  occupied  with  a  pulling  horse, 
did  not  notice  the  effect  of  this  letter  upon 
her.  As  she  rapidly  read  it,  a  red  spot  of 
colour  flamed  up  in  either  cheek.  Her 
hand  shook  a  little,  and  a  troubled  ex- 
pression flashed  for  an  instant  over  her  face. 
With  cold,  nervous  fingers  she  tore  the 
paper  into  the  minutest  fragments,  as  it 
seemed  half  absently,  letting  them  flutter 
one   by   one   out   of    her   hand.     The   soft 
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falling  rain  would  quickly  reduce  them  to 
a  pulp  in  the  wet  lanes  where  they  fell,  and 
as  the  last  fragment  escaped  from  her 
fingers,  she  drew  a  long  breath  and  began 
mechanically  to  put  on  her  gloves. 

At  this  moment  Sir  Thomas  glanced 
round  at  her,  and  was  suddenly  struck  with 
her  aspect.  '^  By  Jove  !  Lesbia,"  he  said 
hastily,  "  you  look  shockingly  ill  this  morn- 
ing. My  lady's  right  ;  your  eyes  have  begun 
to  take  up  half  your  face  again,  child,  and 
your  cheeks  are  falling  into  great  hollows. 
This  won't  do,  you  know.  You  must  do 
as  you  are  told,  and  lie  by  a  bit.  We  want 
old  Phil  back  to  look  after  you." 

*'  I  believe,  on  my  soul,"  he  reflected 
sagely,  "  it  depends  on  the  little  hussy 
herself  when  we  see  Master  Phil  again. 
I  had  better  hold  my  tongue,  I  suppose.  I 
shall  only  make  a  mess  of  it  if  I  start 
meddling." 

From  time  to  time  he  looked  furtively 
at  the  slender  silent  figure  by  his  side,  and 
took  note  of  her  heavy  eyes,  and  her  pallor, 
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varied  as  it  was  by  the  little  vivid  patch 
of  colour  in  each  cheek,  and  began  to  grow 
increasingly  uneasy  at  what  he  saw.  Her 
short  involuntarily  little  cough  began  to 
strike  ominously  on  his  ear. 

"  It  w^as  consumption  that  killed  the 
boy,"  he  thought  uneasily.  "  What  fools 
we  have  been,  to  let  this  one  tire  herself 
out  in  all  weathers,  and  undermine  her 
health  !  It  is  too  bad  of  my  lady.  She 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  let  me 
take  her  out  on  bad  days ;  but  as  long  as 
Phil  was  here  she  didn't  flag,  and  seemed 
the  better  for  the  riding." 

It  now  dawned  by  degrees  upon  Sir 
Thomas's  candid  although  somewhat  pon- 
derously moving  mind,  that  whilst  Colonel 
Dampier  had  been  with  them  Lesbia  had 
not  had  such  long  days.  Phil  had  devoted 
himself  undemonstratively  but  wholly  to 
her,  and  had  taken  her  home  early  in  a 
general  way,  and  Lesbia  had  been  willing 
to  be  so  taken  home  so  long  as  he  had  been 
there  to  suggest  it.     Phil  was  but  a  half- 
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hearted  sportsman,  after  all.  It  cost  him 
nothinor  to  knock  off  at  three  o'clock  and 
escort  Lesbia  home,  or  evcD  earlier,  if  they 
had  had  a  run  in  the  morning  ;  and  whilst 
Colonel  Dampier  had  been  at  hand  to  insist 
upon  it,  she  had  always  gone  straight  to 
her  room  and  taken  off  her  habit  imme- 
diately, and  had  a  cup  of  hot  soup  sent  up 
to  her,  instead  of  waiting  about  till  the 
regular  afternoon  tea-time,  as  was  the  case 
now,  if  she  and  Sir  Thomas  chanced  to  come 
home  a  little  earlier  than  usual.  And  it  was 
but  seldom  that  they  did  so.  Often  er 
they  stayed  out  with  the  hounds  till  the 
day  began  to  close  in,  and  rode  home 
together  in  the  raw  twilight,  or  picked  up 
the  dog- cart  somewhere  to  return  in ;  and 
though  Sir  Thomas  was  careful  to  have 
furs  put  in  to  swathe  Lesbia's  tired  young 
body  in,  yet  these  drives  were  a  chilling 
l)usiness  at  the  best,  and  all  at  once  a  sense 
of  their  risk  for  her  struck  him  remorsefully. 
As  he  alighted  from  his  high  perch  this 
morninfr  on  arrivinfj  at  the  meet,  he  turued 
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to  give  his  orders  to  the  groom.  ''  I  shall 
not  stop  out  late  to-day,"  he  said  decidedly. 
"  Let  the  brougham  be  at  the  Cross  Hands 
by  three  o'clock,  and  tell  them  to  have 
some  hot  luncheon  ready  for  us." 

"  This  east  wind  chills  one's  marrow," 
he  said  to  Lesbia,  almost  with  an  air  of 
apology.  "  I  can't  think  why  we  were 
fools  enough  to  let  you  come  out  in  it,  my 
dear." 

For  a  moment  she  looked  herself  once 
more.  The  ghost  of  one  of  her  old  happy 
smiles  curved  her  lips.  "  Shall  I  tell  you, 
dear  Sir  Thomas  ?  "  she  cried,  lookinor 
at  him  affectionately.  "  It  was  because  1 
would  not  have  been  left  behind,  and  you 
are  always  so  good  to  me.  You  like  me 
to  enjoy  myself,  and  I  do  ever  so  much 
when  I  am  out  with  you." 

He  looked  pleased.  ''  Do  you,  child  ? 
Well,  that  is  right ;  but,  Lesbia,  we  must 
put  the  drag  on  a  little,  I  am  afraid,  or  we 
3hall  have  you  knocking  up,  and  that  will 
pever  do." 
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They  were  late,  and  almost  as  soon  as 
they  had  got  on  their  horses  the  hounds 
moved  ojff  at  a  brisk  trot  down  the  muddy 
road.  The  quick  pace  brought  the  colour 
into  Lesbia's  cheeks,  and  seeing  this  Sir 
Thomas  forgot  his  qualms,  and,  arriving  at 
the  covert  side,  was  only  anxious  to  take 
up  a  good  position  in  the  event  of  a  fox 
being  found. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  Hardly  ten 
minutes  elapsed  before  an  old  dog-fox  broke 
away  on  the  further  side,  and  as  every  one 
hurried  round  to  the  point  from  whence 
the  joyful  cry  of  "  Gone  away  !  "  had  come, 
they  saw  the  last  struggles  of  the  pack 
tumbliug  pell-mell  out  into  the  open,  whilst 
the  fox  aud  some  four  or  five  couples  of 
hounds  in  full  cry  were  streaming  away, 
a  field  or  two  ahead. 

Lesbia  put  the  excited  Carmen  at  the 
fence  before  her  without  pausing  to  look  for 
a  weak  place  and  by  this  means  found 
herself  beside  Lord  Bonfoy  Merivale  in  the 
first  fliirht. 
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"Well  done,  Miss  Blake!  Sir  Thomas 
has  gone  round  to  the  gate,  you  see.  He 
has  lost  his  chance  for  this  morning.  This 
is  going  to  be  a  quick  thing.  Never  mind 
him,  though  ;  you  are  all  right." 

She  smiled  and  pointed  to  a  line  of 
willows  in  the  distance.  "  Is  that  a  brook  ?  " 
she  asked.  ''  I  don't  know  this  part  of  the 
country  at  all." 

"It  is  no  end  of  a  brook,  and  they  mean 
to  take  us  over  it.  Will  the  mare  jump 
water,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  tried  her  yet." 

"Then  take  my  advice.  Get  out  into 
the  road  presently,  and  go  round  by  the 
bridge  over  there." 

She  looked  where  he  pointed,  and  shook 
her  head.  "  I  should  never  catch  them 
again  if  I  did,"  she  said.  "I  think  I  will 
try  the  brook." 

Lord  Bonfoy  glanced  admiringly  at  her. 
"  You've  got  plenty  of  pluck,  but  are  you 
prudent  ?  You  don't  look  strong  enough 
to  risk  a  ducking  on  a  day  like  this." 
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She  smiled  absently.  Then  her  white 
teeth  flashed  out  all  at  once  in  a  laugh.  Her 
eyes  looked  abnormally  bright.  "  Don't  let 
us  think  of  that,"  she  said  brightly. 

The  pace  was  too  good  for  conversation, 
and  Lesbia  found  racing  over  the  wide 
pastures  they  were  now^  amongst  telling 
upon  her.  Her  breath  was  beginning  to 
fail  her,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  of  fright  at 
its  shortness  took  possession  of  her,  as  she 
and  Lord  Bonfoy  flew  their  fences  side  by 
side  in  grim  earnest.  What  did  it  mean, 
this  sufibcating  feeling  in  her  chest  ?  There 
was  no  time  for  wondering.  They  were 
rapidly  nearing  the  line  of  willows. 

"  Catch  hold  of  her  head  and  send  her  at 
it  fast,"  cried  Lord  Bonfoy.  "It  is  a  wide 
place,  mind." 

Whether  or  no  Lesbia  caught  his  w^ell- 
meant  word  of  advice,  or  whether  she  were 
too  exhausted  to  follow  it.  Lord  Bonfoy 
never  knew.  What  he  did  know  was,  that 
unless  you  rode  fast  at  Kendelshire  brook, 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  your  getting  over. 
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He  drove  his  own  spurs  id,  and  made  for  it 
with  all  the  skill  and  determination  for 
which  he  was  justly  renowned.  He  cleared 
it  wdth  even  a  little  to  spare,  and  as  he 
landed  on  the  other  side  turned  anxiously  in 
his  saddle  to  watch  Lesbia.  She  was  riding 
at  it  fairly,  but  his  practised  eye  detected 
a  slight  unsteadiness  in  the  mare's  stride. 
She  was  rolling  a  little  in  her  gallop,  and  it 
was  patent  to  him  that  she  was  not  receiv- 
ing the  amount  of  assistance  from  her  rider 
essential  to  their  mutual  safety. 

"  In  for  a  monkey  ! "  he  ejaculated  in- 
voluntarily. 

As  the  words  left  his  lips  they  were 
fulfilled.  The  mare  came  a  little  abroad  at 
the  water,  flung  herself  at  it  impetuously, 
and  jumping  short  by  a  yard  or  so,  went  in 
with  a  splash.  For  a  few  seconds  she  and 
her  rider  absolutely  disappeared  from  view, 
for  the  brook  was  swollen  with  the  recent 
heavy  rains.  They  rose  again  to  the  surface 
almost  immediately,  by  which  time  Lord 
Bonfoy  was   ofi"  his    horse,  along  with  one 
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or  two  other  men,  and  in  a  very  few 
moments  Lesbia,  dripping  and  shivering  was 
standing  on  the  bank  beside  the  mare,  whose 
lowered  head  and  heaving  flanks  attested  her 
discomfort. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  Air,  air,  dear  breath  of  God  that  loveth  us  ! 
Where   small    birds    reel    and    winds   take   their 
delight." 

Lord  Bonfoy  did  the  best  he  could  for 
the  wretched,  shivering  little  person  who 
tried  so  hard  to  control  her  shudders  and 
make  the  best  of  her  plight.  He  hurried 
Lesbia  off  to  a  farmhouse  near,  saw  hot 
spirits  and  water  administered,  and  did  not 
leave  the  scene  till  he  was  assured  of  her 
comparative  comfort,  and  that  Sir  Thomas 
w^as  approaching  to  take  charge  of  her. 

The  farmers  wife,  a  stout  motherly 
woman,  had  been  anxious  to  put  her  to 
bed  whilst  her  clothes  were  drying ;  but  to 
this  she  would  by  no  means   consent,  and, 
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grotesquely  arrayed  in  the  good  woman's 
Sunday  best,  she  sat  upon  the  chimney 
corner  and  waited  for  the  brougham,  which 
in  course  of  time  arrived,  and  Sir  Thomas 
took  her  away,  still  in  her  borrowed  plumes. 

She  made  light  of  her  mischance  to  him, 
and  he  was  hugely  relieved  to  find  she  could 
joke  about  it.  Her  cheeks  were  no  longer 
pale  ;  they  were  brightly  coloured,  and  her 
eyes  brilliant ;  and  to  his  undiscerning  gaze 
she  looked  well,  better  than  she  had  done 
for  some  time.  He  hardly  noticed  the  short- 
ness of  her  breath.  She  kept  the  carriage 
window  down  on  her  side,  and  her  face 
turned  from  him  to  the  open  air,  in  the  effort 
to  breathe  that  so  much  distressed  her.  That 
she  should  show  so  little  trace  of  her  accident 
was  an  immense  consolation  to  the  kind 
old  man,  who  dreaded  Lady  Dampier's  dis- 
pleasure when  she  came  to  hear  of  it ;  for 
Lady  Dampier  was  a  person  who  disliked 
illness  in  other  people  as  well  as  for  herself. 

As  it  was,  Lesbia  was  able  to  present 
herself  at  afternoon  tea,  clothed  in  her  own 
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garments,  and  to  give  an  account  of  herself 
under  cross  examination. 

Lady  Dampier  shrugged  her  shoulders  a 
little  at  the  recital  of  her  misfortunes. 

"  I  have  never  approved  of  hunting  for 
ladies,"  she  remarked  coldly,  "  and  this 
kind  of  thing  confirms  me  in  my  opinion. 
If  you  were  my  daughter,  my  dear,  you 
would  not  follow  any  more.  Going  to  see 
the  hounds  throw  ofi'  is  very  well,  but  this 
violent  riding  generally  ends  in  disaster." 

"  These  violent  delights  have  violent 
endings,"  murmured  Lilla,  softly. 

*'  Just  so.  There  is  something  unfeminine 
and  unladylike  in  them ;  but  I  do  not 
imagine  Lesbia  will  regard  either  your 
opinion  or  mine,  my  dear  Lilla,  so  long  as 
she  receives  the  support  and  approval  of  the 
other  sex." 

Lady  Dampier  was  ruffled.  It  was  not 
often  that  she  lost  her  habitual  hold  over 
herself  to  the  extent  of  bitter  speaking,  but 
Sir  Thomas  had  let  fall  in  the  course  of  his 
observations  certain  remarks  that  tended  to 
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reveal  that  Lord  Bonfoy's  interest  in  the 
accident  had  been  almost  unprecedented.  He 
had  given  up  the  chace  and  devoted  himself  to 
Lesbia  till  Sir  Thomas  had  come  to  relieve 
him  of  his  charo^e,  and  now  he  was  cominor 
to  dine  in  the  evening  expressly  to  assure 
himself  that  she  had  not  suffered  materially. 
That  Phil  Dampier  should  render  himself 
ridiculous  was  surely  enough,  without  Lord 
Bonfoy  enrolling  himself  among  the  ranks  of 
Lesbia's  adorers,  especially  now  that  Miss 
Dampier  seemed  really  inclining  a  little 
towards  him. 

It  was  getting  time,  in  her  mother's 
opinion,  that  the  beautiful  Lilla  should  be 
settled.  She  had  been  out  four  seasons,  and 
though  she  still  held  her  own,  and  perhaps 
more  than  held  it,  there  was  always  the  risk 
of  rivals  springing  up  to  jostle  her  on  her 
throne.  There  seemed  something  manque 
also  in  the  career  of  an  acknowledged  beauty 
and  heiress  who  had  run  the  orauntlet  of 
four  liOndon  seasons  and  yet  remained  single, 
though  it  be  well  known  the  situation   was 
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of  the  lady's  own  choosing.  Besides  all 
this,  Lord  Bonfoy  was  an  unexceptionable 
match. 

Lilla  herself  looked  with  mild  wonder  at 
her  mother,  and  shot  a  glance  at  Lesbia  to 
see  how  she  took  the  shaft  launched  at 
her. 

Apparently  she  had  not  taken  it  at  all, 
for  she  gave  no  sign  of  being  wounded. 

Sir  Thomas,  however,  took  it  for  her. 
"  Come,  come ;  that  is  too  severe,"  he  said 
kindly.  And  then  he,  too,  looked  at  Lesbia, 
and  seeing  her  unconsciousness,  paused  and 
glanced  reproachfully  at  his  wife.  ''You 
see,"  his  glance  seemed  to  say,  "  how  inno- 
cent she  is  ;  what  a  child  still." 

And  Lady  Dampier  did  see,  and  regretted 
having  let  her  habitual  discretion  for  a  mo- 
ment desert  her.  It  was  evident  that  Lesbia 
was  oddly  absent-minded  and  inattentive  to 
her  own  interests ;  but  Lady  Dampier  felt 
that  these  were  not  reasons  for  quarrelling 
with  her. 

There  was  a  small  dinner-party  that  even- 
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ing,  and  when  Lesbia  crept  down  rather  late 
the  drawing-room  looked  full. 

Lord  Bonfoy  Merivale  was  near  the  door, 
looking  out  for  her.  He  came  towards  her 
directly,  full  of  kindly  interest,  and  ob- 
viously pleased  that  she  was  able  to  appear. 
"  Oh,  come,  now,"  he  said  joyfully,  "  you 
look  as  fit  as  paint  again.  Not  got  a  chill, 
I  hope  ?  " 

Lesbia  assured  him  that  to  the  best  of  her 
belief  she  had  not ;  but  while  she  was  an- 
swering him  the  weight  in  her  chest  seemed 
to  increase,  and  she  was  experiencing  more 
difficulty  than  ever  in  fetching  her  breath. 
Everything  also  seemed  getting  further  away 
from  her.  The  lights  were  growing  misty, 
and  the  voices,  even  Lord  Bonfoy's,  sounded 
a  long  distance  oflf.  Her  cheeks  were  still 
flushed,  her  eyes  shining,  and  she  smiled 
rather  vaguely.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  half 
asleep,  and  the  sense  of  suffocation  w^as  gain- 
ing upon  her. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  Lady  Dampier 
sent    them  all  into  the  dining-room,   Lord 
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Bonfoy  still  talking  volubly,  and  calling 
heaven  and  earth  to  applaud  Miss  Blake's 
pluck.  After  they  were  seated  there  was 
a  moment's  pause  for  Sir  Thomas  to  say 
grace,  and  before  the  hum  of  conversation 
began  again,  a  young  man  who  had  come 
late  entered  hastily,  and  greeting  his  hostess 
with  a  hurried  apology,  looked  round  the 
table  with  an  air  of  importance. 

"  Have  you  heard  ?  "  he  said.  "  O'Neil  is 
assassinated.  Shot  dead  coming  out  of  the 
club  to-day,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  his 
havinor  set  foot  in  Dublin." 

A  strange  smiling;  horror  stole  into  the 
face  of  one  of  them  present.  Lesbia  Blake 
clutched  Lord  Bonfoy  by  the  arm.  "  I 
can't  breathe,"  she  murmured  deprecatingly  ; 
and  before  he  could  save  her  she  had  slipped 
from  her  chair,  falling  sideways  across  him 
on  to  the  floor. 

At  the  moment  no  one  but  himself  ob- 
served this,  so  startling  was  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  the  obnoxious  official  an  ill- 
advised   government  had   sent  over   to   ex- 
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asperated  Ireland.  Every  face  was  turned 
to  the  messenger  of  ill,  exclamations  of  dis- 
may and  reprobation  circled  round  the  table. 
Lord  Bonfoy  raised  Lesbia  in  his  arms  and 
stood  up. 

''  Miss  Blake  has  fainted,"  he  said,  with 
a  little  quiver  in  his  voice.  "  Let  me  get 
her  out,  please." 

"  Poor  girl !  "  he  thought ;  "  what  an  ass 
Morton  is  to  blurt  out  the  thing  like  that ! 
Her  nerves  couldn't  stand  two  such  shocks 
in  one  day." 

It  distressed  him  to  see  how  ill  she  looked, 
now  that  the  bright  flush  ha-d  deserted  her 
face,  and  left  it  as  white  as  her  round,  soft, 
uncovered  throat.  He  stood  still  for  a  second 
in  the  hall  outside,  uncertain  where  to  take 
her. 

Lady  Dampier  glided  out  of  the  dining- 
room  behind  him.  "  It  is  too  absurd  of 
Lesbia,"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  still  dis- 
pleasure. "  She  has  absolutely  no  control 
over  herself.  Send  Farmer  here  " — to  a  foot- 
man. 
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"  I  am  afraid  she  is  really  ill,  Lady  Dam- 
pier/'  remarked  Lord  Bonfoy,  gravely.  "  It 
is  more  than  a  girl's  natural  horror  at  a 
ghastly  tale  that  has  upset  her  so.  Better 
let  me  carry  her  up  to  her  own  room  at 
once,  and,  if  I  might  venture  to  make  a 
suggestion,  send  for  the  doctor." 

''  Folly  ! "  cried  Lady  Dampier,  sharply. 
"  Pray  return  to  your  dinner,  Lord  Bonfoy, 
and  leave  Miss  Blake  to  my  maid,  whom  I 
see  coming." 

He  hesitated,  and  glanced  at  the  marble 
face  lying  against  his  arm,  its  pallor  enhanced 
by  juxtaposition  with  his  black  coat.  "  No," 
he  uttered  peremptorily,  ^*  I  will  carry  her 
upstairs  myself.  She  will  not  be  able  to 
walk  yet  awhile,  that  is  plain  enough ;  and 
she  ought  not  to  remain  in  this  draughty 
place.     Lead  the  way,  Mrs.  Farmer,  please." 

Lady  Dampier  bit  her  lip.  "  Perhaps, 
after  all  it  will  be  best,"  she  said,  with  ad- 
mirable self-command.  "  Get  Miss  Blake  to 
bed  as  quickly  as  you  can,  Farmer ;  I  will 
come  presently  and  see  her  again." 
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She  went  back  to  the  dinner-table,  and 
Lord  Bonfoy  carried  Lesbia  carefully  up 
the  wide  shallow  stairs,  accompanied  by 
the  judicious  Farmer,  to  a  small  room  in  the 
west  wing  of  the  house,  where  a  fire  blazed 
brightly. 

"  Lay  her  down  here,  my  lord,  if  you 
please,"  said  Lady  Dampier's  maid.  "And 
pray  don't  wait  any  longer ;  her  ladyship  is 
vexed  as  it  is." 

"  And  don't  you  wait,  Mrs.  Farmer,  for 
fresh  orders,  but  send  for  the  doctor  at  once ; 
I  am  certain  Miss  Blake  is  really  ill." 

He  departed,  full  of  concern  for  his  poor 
little  friend,  resolved  to  incense  Sir  Thomas 
with  his  misgivings  ;  and  somehow  Lesbia's 
rigid  face  came  between  him  and  everything 
throughout  the  evening.  He  was  not  used 
to  seeing  people  faint,  and  her  utter  help- 
lessness and  insensibility  had  scared  him. 
She  couldn't  have  looked  worse  if  she  had 
been  dead,  he  thought  uncomfortably,  trying 
to  make  as  though  he  were  eating  his  dinner 
as  usual. 
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Upstairs,  Lesbia  struggled  back  from  ud- 
consciousness  to  painful  gasping  life.  Far- 
mer, who  had  called  another  maid  to  her 
assistance,  put  her  to  bed,  and  sat  watching 
her  gravely,  as  she  lay  panting  on  her  pillow. 

''  Air,  air,"  she  moaned,  in  little  gasping 
sighs.  "  I  cannot  breathe.  Farmer ;  open 
the  window,  please." 

Farmer  only  looked  graver,  and  whispered 
to  her  coadjutor,  who  slipped  noiselessly  out 
of  the  room. 

"  Air,"  sighed  Lesbia  piteously  again, 
beseeching  her  with  frightened,  agonized 
eyes. 

Physical  suffering  now  possessed  her  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else.  The  dreadful  sense 
of  oppression  overwhelmed  her  as  the  hours 
slipped  by.  From  cold  her  small  restless 
hands  grew  burning.  Ere  midnight  her 
wits  went  wandering.  She  lay  shuddering, 
gasping  painfully,  seeing  strange  horrors  in 
the  air  around  her,  hemmed  in  by  mocking, 
gibbering  faces,  tortured  by  rows  of  pitiless 
eyes.      The    terrifying    phantasmagoria    of 
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delirium  hurried  past  her  troubled  vision. 
Cruel  hands  muffled  her  mouth.  She  was 
stifling,  sufi'ocating,  and  yet  Farmer  would 
not  open  the  window,  and  let  in  the  cold, 
wet  night  wind  to  play  upon  her  throbbing 
temples,  to  cool  her  parched  lips. 

The  doctor  came.  He  spoke  and  looked 
gravely.  "  A  bad  neglected  cold,"  he  said  ; 
"  naturally  delicate  lungs  ;  violent  conges- 
tion. Had  they  all  been  mad,  to  suffer  a 
girl  like  this  to  brave  the  weather,  and  get 
herself  half  drowned  in  a  brook  in  the  month 
of  February  ?  " 

He  entirely  pooh-poohed  Lady  Dampier's 
story  that  Miss  Blake  had  swooned  on  hear- 
ing of  the  Dublin  tragedy,  and  that  her 
illness  was  due  in  part  to  her  ill-regulated 
imagination  and  startled  nervous  system. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  said  brusquely  ; 
^'  she  would  have  fainted  without  any  such 
provocation.  She  must  have  been  struggling 
against  her  indisposition  for  some  time. 
The  wetting  of  the  morning  and  subsequent 
chill  brought  it  to  a  climax.     After  such  an 
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aggravation  of  the  original  mischief,  she 
should  have  been  put  to  bed  at  once  and 
kept  there,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  dress 
for  dinner,  and  come  down  amongst  a  party 
of  people.  The  hot  room,  the  lights,  the 
excitement,  the  babel  of  voices,  would  account 
for  the  rest.  She  was  now  seriously  ill,  and 
was  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  days.  In 
view  of  the  congenital  delicacy  of  chest  re- 
ferred to  by  Sir  Thomas,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  death  of  her  twin  brother 
from  consumption,  if  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  had  not  lessened  by  to-morrow, 
he  should  ask  to  have  a  second  opinion,  as 
he  preferred  not  to  deal  with  the  case  alone. 

All  this  to  Lady  Dampier,  who  received 
it  with  serene  calmness,  and  to  Sir  Thomas, 
who  was  visibly  affected. 

*'  Poor  child,  poor  child  ! "  he  kept  repeat- 
ing ;  "  and  I  encouraged  her  to  come  out 
hunting  with  me.  I  fancied  it  was  cheer- 
ing her  up.  I  went  on  praising  her  riding 
and  her  pluck,  and  never  guessed  it  was 
doing  her  harm  ;  and  she — bless  her  ! — she 
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never  complained.       YonVe  no    idea    what 
courage,  what  *  go,'  that  little  girl  has." 

"  I  can  imagine  it  very  well  " — drily.  ''  A 
little  more  courage,  my  dear  Sir  Thomas,  a 
little  more  ^  go,'  and  there  would  have  been 
very  little  left  for  me  or  any  other  doctor  to 
work  upon." 
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